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© What Reconversion Means by A. WYN WILLIAMS 





BRAKE SHOE WARS ON WEAR 


Announces research group to make vital parts last longer 


For years, Brake Shoe in all of its divisions has been 
fighting to reduce losses caused by wear; heat, fric- 
tion, impact, corrosion, abrasion and stress — wear 
from whatever cause. 

Now such activities have been augmented and 
strengthened by centralization of experimental en- 
gineering under the direction of a Research Group at 
Mahwah, N. J. 


While activities of this Research 
Group cover a wide range of indus- 
trial problems, their immediate 
responsibility is to carry on relentless 
war on wear. 

In nearly every machine there is a 
“punished” part —a place where 
wear is greatest. 





Often a manufacturer’s success 
depends upon his ability to improve 
that particular “punished” part. 

It is Brake Shoe’s business to 
know the best material for each 
“punished” part and how to 
produce that material economically. 
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BRAKE SHOE’S 

RESEARCH GROUP 

1. Engineering Laboratory . ae 

2. Metallurgical Laboratory 
3. Experimental Foundry 
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If existing materials are not ne 
good enough the Research Group accur: 
endeavors to design better ones. 

If design is faulty, Brake Shoe W 
engineers can offer sound suggest- were 
ions for changes. | 

Brake Shoe focuses on one part ing, | 
the effort that the manufacturer, f ot! 
for cost reasons, must spread over 0 
the whole machine. T 

The result? A better product... 4 
often at lower cost. up in 
The resources of the Brake Shoe hous: 
Research Group—unique we 
believe in this country — are avail- were 
able to manufacturers whose pro- for Pp 
duction calls for large runs of , 


standardized parts. 


Is Brake Shoe on Your Parts Source List? 


Because many of the millions of parts produced by 
Brake Shoe for war have equally important peace- 
time uses, Brake Shoe will be ready for parts assign- 
ments in volume, the moment victory is won! 
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Brake Shoe 





A parts source that may help you meet postwar competition 
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American Brake Shoe Company, 230 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


8 DIVISIONS, 59 PLANTS SERVING INDUSTRY AND TRANSPORTATION 


American Brakeblok Division................... Detroit, Mich. Kellogg Division Rochester, N. : 





Ramapo Ajax Division... ............ New York City American Forge Division...................... Chicago, Ml. MA 
American Manganese Steel Division. . Chicago Heights, Ill. Southern Wheel Division.................... New York City 
Brake Shoe and Castings Division...... New York City National Bearing Metals Corp................ St. Louis, Me 
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URE—we knew right along that Addressograph 
machines could write business forms and 
records at the rate of 85 a minute—with 100% 


accuracy. 


We knew that before the war these machines 
were Cutting costs and saving time in payroll writ- 
ing, inventory taking, check writing and dozens 
of other office procedures. 


Then war came. And with it the need for speed- 
up in all phases of business—factory, office, ware- 
house, shipping room. Soon Addressograph users 
were telling ~s that their machines were being used 
for production control, tool crib control, War Bond 
writing, allotment check writing, parts identifica- 
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We never knew what this machine could do 


Addressagraph 


TRADE-MARE AER US PAL OFF 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Addressograph and Multigraph are Reg. T. M. 


tion and countless other war jobs—many of them 
new applications. 


Almost daily we hear of new ways to simplify 
business methods with Addressograph equipment. 
So broad are the possibilities we may never find 
out all the things it can do. 


Addressograph (and Multigraph, made by the 
same company) can speed up the handling of 80% 
of all paper work in business. If you are an Address- 
ograph user, chances are we can help you extend 
the use of your equipment—save time and money. 
We will be glad to show you how. Write or call 
Addressograph- Multigraph Corporation — Cleve- 
land and all principal cities. 





ih Corp. 
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ODERN electro-chemical research made fluorescent the most 
efficient and economical artificial light known — in war 
plants now, in your home when peace is won. 


Here is how chemistry combined with electrical engineering to 
perfect a new and better kind of light: 


When electricity passes through a fluorescent lamp, it sets up 
ultra-violet radiation, which is invisible, electronic in nature, 
and not unlike mysterious Black Light. 


It is the chemical magic of a fine coating of phosphors on the 
glass of the fluorescent lamp that transforms the internal radia- 
tion to visible light outside the lamp. 


This chemical “transformer” brings new efficiency to the elec- 
trical production of light. Cool light with a minimum of infra- 
red heat waves. That’s why a fluorescent lamp is so economical, 
why it gives 24 times the light for the same electrical energy. 


It is because fluorescent development depends as much on chem- 
ical as on electrical engineering that Sylvania specializes in the 
compounding and blending of phosphors for fluorescent 
powder. This research has increased fluorescent efficiency and 
introduced lamps in colors most suitable for visual work. 


That is why Sylvania lamps in Sylvania fixtures will give you 
fluorescent lighting at its electro-chemical finest. 


THE FIXTURE OF THE FUTURE 


This model HF-235R fluorescent fixture rounds out Sylvania’s 
industrial line. Its two 100-watt fluorescent lamps in Sylvania’s 
non-metallic reflector give maximum lighting intensities 
with a minimum use of critical materials. (Reflector effi- 
ciency of 86%.) Streamlined top housing provides for com- 
plete hanging flexibility and encloses the t for protection. 


WwW SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC. 


500 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 18, NEW YORK 


INCANDESCENT LAMPS, FLUORESCENT LAMPS, FIXTURES AND ACCESSORIES, RADIO TUBES, CATHODE RAY TUBES, ELECTRONIC DEVICES 
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What's Ahead 


THE "GLASS AGE” 


Glass, though one of the oldest products 
known to man, has found so many new uses 
that it’s become the No. 1 bottleneck-breaker. 
Today, more than 1,000 varieties are being 
manufactured, including glass that floats, 

that can be bent, woven and welded. 

Naturally, when the war is over, glass will 
find many new home-front applications. The 
building field is likely to be the glass indus- 
try’s biggest post-war customer, although 
makers of clothing, plumbing, automobiles 
and electrical appliances will be big glass 
consumers. 

A story in the next issue, “THe OuTLook 
ror Giass,” by Ross L. Holman, will bring 
you all the details concerning the new proc- 
esses in glass manufacture, and new applica- 
tions, which have grown out of our war- 
production experience. 


OPPORTUNITY CHECK LIST 


What post-war enterprise offers the bright- 
est prospect for business men who are eager 
to invade new fields after the war? 

Judging from the wide reader interest 
aroused by our recent series of stories deal- 
ing with post-war opportunities in various 
businesses, wartime Americans are becoming 
more interested daily in this question. 

If you want to find your place in the post- 
war world, don’t miss “SELECTING THE RIGHT 
Post-War Business,” by H. S. Kahm, an- 
other story to appear next time. Here is a 
business selection test that covers many 
fields, including housing, aviation, boating 
and motion pictures. 


ANOTHER SALES DIALOGUE 


Cy Norton will return next issue with an- 
other sales dialogue—the fourth in his series 
of real-life sales conversations, which, to 
judge from our mail, are eye-openers to more 
than a few salesmanagers. 

See page 22 of this issue for the third 
dialogue in this series. 


HOUSE ORGAN “HOW" 


One company’s house organ formula, 
which results in a publication that makes a 
hit with workers and, at the same time, best 
serves the company’s interests, is the subject 
of a story by Bert Dale scheduled for the 
hext issue. 

Don’t miss “House Orcan Formuta.” 


PS. 


Among added attractions are Charles Fur- 
tolowe’s “SpoKESMAN FOR INDUSTRY,” a 
thumb-nail sketch of Yasha Frank, “who 
sparks more ideas in an hour than most men 
do in a month,” and “Peopte Are Dirrer- 
ENT,” a vignette by Dr. James F. Bender, 
director, the National Institute For Human 

tions. 

Coming soon: “THe Smatt RETAILER 
Ficuts Back,” by William Hurd Hillyer; 
‘Tae Our.ook For Rayon,” by Francis 
Westbrook, Jr., and “StrEET SIGNS FOR THE 
Sky,” by C. F. Greeves-Carpenter. 
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Readers Say 


INCENTIVES 


I do not think much of the article “In- 
centive Wage Plans Require Job Analysis” 
in the Jan. 1 issue. We do not want a green 
light from labor unions to go ahead with 
piece work. We should eliminate piece work 
and substitute profit sharing. Then we will 
not need piece work. 

The plan would be something like this: 
Divide net profits 50% to workmen, distrib- 
uted according to their wage rates or sal- 
aries, and 50% to the stockholders or owners. 

With a plan like this in operation, the 
men would not only tura out as much work 
as possible themselves,‘ but would see to it 
that their fellow workmen do likewise, for 
obvious reasons. Piece work would be un- 
necessary, and labor unions would be rele- 
gated back to where they belong. 

This plan would work in practically any 
kind of business, large and small, and is 
simplicity itselfi—J. W. Wacker, president, 
Sterling Tool & Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


CONCISE 


I like Forpes because it is alert and con- 
cise. “Two-Line Editorials” and “Thoughts 
on the Business of Life” would hold inter- 
est to anyone. Either is well worth the price 
of subscription. The general articles show 
much study and preparation. I certainly read 
it from cover to cover, and enjoy checking 
on Mr. Goodman’s articles. How does he do 
it?—SamurL Crow ey, St. Joseph, Mo. 


INSPIRATION 


Recently on your editorial page you had 
this statement that impressed us deeply: 
“Without radiant kindness in his heart, no 
man is rich—or genuinely happy.” We have 
used it on the front page of our bulletin. On 
another page we expressed to our men the 
feeling we have for Forpes Macazine. 

[Extracts from the bulletin: Through the 
years we have been an ardent reader of 
Forses because of the inspiration its 
wholesome outlook on life gave to us. No 
magazine has a keener analytical approach 
to business and a better understanding of 
the importance of material progress. But 
the editors refuse to let the cart get ahead 
of the horse. . . . We believe a magazine 
of business that has the courage to stress 
the intangible qualities of the human spirit 
while giving advice on financial matters 
makes it a noteworthy publication.]—M. A. 
Hype, vice-president and secretary, The Se- 
curity Mutual Life Insurance Company, Lin- 
coln, Neb. 


COMMENDATION 


In the practice of my profession of a 
business counsel I want you to know of my 
appreciation and constant reference to your 
valued magazine and interpreter of business. 

Particularly am I interested in the splen- 
did information you are bringing to the fore 
on Post-War Planning. The articles by your 
various writers are -very interesting and pro- 
vocative—J. N. SToNEBRAKER, Orlando, Fla. 
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One month ctoser to home... 


Letters used to take six long weeks . . 


: anything 


might have happened at home—all he could do was 


worry! . . . Now letters come in twelve days, bring home 


a month closer . . . just because the people at home... 


use V-MAIL 


V-Mail flies, is the quickest way 
possible to get letters overseas to 
servicemen. A letter on the V-Mail 
form is photographed on a film 
strip. A single film carries hundreds 
of letters. A single plane carries 
thousands of film strips! At the 
process point nearest its destination, 
your letter is reproduced exactly as 
you wrote it, sealed and delivered, a 
private, personal communication 
. . « V-Mail goes as far in hours as 
ordinary mail on ships goes in days! 

The government offers this spe- 
cial service for the sole purpose of 


PITNEY-BOWES POSTAGE METER CO. 
1769 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 


Originators of Metered Mail, world’s largest manufacturers of Postage Meters, 
which print postage for business mail ... now devoted to war production. 




















expediting mail to the armed forces 
overseas. Use V-Mail lest servicemen 
suffer from the lack of letters. Use 
V-Mail because it makes every letter 
you write mean more to the man 
who gets it sooner! 

The postoffice or your RFD 
carrier will supply V-Mail forms. 
Youcan buy them at yourstationer’s. 
Or we will send six sample forms 
with our compliments. Address... 










2.-LINE 
Editorials 


Employment, production seem near 
peak. 


War waging is more successful than 
wage handling. 


Expect some more civilian goods 
month-by-month. 4 






Majority still spending money rath 
sensibly. 


Inflation still not riotous. id 


Hardly looks like Willkie. More like 
Dewey. 


More imports loom as U-boat menace 
subsides. 


Most peace stocks continue uninflated, 
Also many good-yielding bonds. 


Going harder for strikers; but not 
hard enough. 


Roosevelt’s panacea used to be moun- 
tainous spending; now multiplication 
of bureaus, bureaucrats. 


The last three letters of his name don't 
describe Henry Wallace. 


How long will double taxation of stock: 
holders be tolerated? 


Bell Telephone paid $449,314,000 in 


taxes last year. Whew! 


Rumor that Franklin and Eleanor 
Roosevelt will constitute Democratic 
ticket lacks confirmation. 


The strongest war nations will have 
most to say at the peace table. 


Stalin threatens to prove difficult to 
handle boundarywise. 


Save to build. 


CIO objects to inflation—except of 
dues-payers’ wages. 


Far West and South promise to bene- 
fit most, economically, from the wat. 


Latest war victory: Over-the-top Fourth 
Bond Issue. 
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IF YOU ARE THINKING OF ESTABLISHING AN 


loyee Coenepet (rust 


CONSIDER THESE IMPORTANT POINTS ... 


Pension, Bonus and Profit-Sharing Plans, which are soundly financed through trusts invested in 
insurance company contracts and/or securities, are permanent arrangements requiring impartial 
and expert administration. By selecting a responsible financial institution, experienced in the field, 


to act as trustee for such a trust, you are assured of: 


|, Permanence—to provide the necessary continuity 
of administration over the years; even in some cases 
after the employer has ceased to do business. A cor- 
porate trustee never dies, is never sick, never travels, 
never takes a vacation, never is too busy doing some- 
thing else because serving as trustee is its business, 
not a burdensome sideline. 


2. Impartiality—to give employees and employers 
the assurance of independent management and the 
security of a confidential and unbiased relationship. 


3. Expertness—to secure the benefits of research and 
of actual experience in the administration of such 
trusts and the services of a trained and efficient staff 
with excellent safekeeping facilities and modern 
equipment for permanent records. 


4. Economy—money wisely spent is an economy. 
The moderate fees of a corporate trustee are a “busi- 
ness expense” for an employer and make unnecessary 
any further expenses for items such as accounting, 
tax returns, and premiums on surety bonds. 





Our 92-page summary entitled “Pension, Bonus and Profit-Sharing Plans”, covering the 
fundamentals of formulating and financing employee benefit plans is now available. 
There is no obligation entailed in writing for this study, or in discussing your case with us. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Pension Trust Division 
11 BROAD STREET Telephone HAnover 2-9800 NEW YORK 15 
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Night life...down South! 


HE blackness of the Southern sky is broken by the 
brilliance of a hundred hissing welders’ torches. 
The stillness of the Southern night is shattered by the 
piercing, punching chatter of busy riveters’ hammers. 
This is night life in the South of today. .. a Southland 
proudly working around the clock to help speed Victory 
. a Southland proudly performing miracles of pro- 
duction at a time when miracles are sorely needed. 
Serving this great and growing Southland, the vast 
steel network of the Southern Railway joins mines and 
mills . . . forests and factories. It welds all of the South’s 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 





. its abundant 
natural resources . . . into a compact, hard-hitting force 
that is striking telling blows against the despicable 
enemies of all free men. 


people . . . its diversified industry . . 


And America’s great day of final Victory will find the 
Southern Railway and the modern Southland it serves 
able, ready and eager to make great and lasting contri- 
butions to the better, brighter world ahead. 


Look ahead ... Look South! 


CrweeT £. Peoerrnrs 


_— 
President 
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US. Must Get Foreign Oil 


Startling oil facts: The Western Hemisphere has been 
continuously shipping vast quantities of oil to other parts 
of the world. Its estimated oil reserves, it is authoritatively 
figured, will not last more than about 14 years unless con- 
ditions are changed. One foreign area alone, that including 
Saudi Arabia, Iraq, Iran, is estimated to contain, according 
fo experts, two-three times as much oil as the entire West- 
em Hemisphere. The United States has been shouldered 
with the obligation of supplying some 80% of the oil 
needed to wage the present war. 

Thanks to The Texas Company and to Standard Oil of 
California, arrangements were successfully made some time 

to obtain enormously important oil concessions from 
King Ibn Saud, absolute ruler of Saudi Arabia, a territory 
equal in extent to a dozen of our States. The U. S. Govern- 
ment is seeking to take a hand. 

Under ordinary circumstances, this writer is opposed to 
governmental participation in business, industry. But when 
dealing with foreign Powers, it may be well to have our 
Government become directly interested financially, while 
leaving operation to the companies concerned. The British 
Government, which has habitually co-operated with its 
nationals engaged in foreign enterprise, has been especially 
active in financing acquisition of extensive foreign oil 
concessions, properties, pipelines. Our Government’s abject 
capitulation to Mexico, its practical “selling out” of Ameri- 
can-owned oil properties, doesn’t constitute an inspiring 
chapter. But it is to be hoped that no such supineness will 
ever be indulged in again if American interests develop 
gigantic oil properties in the Middle-East or elsewhere. 

Looking 25 years ahead, it is imperative that the United 
States drastically alter its policy of siphoning hundreds of 
thousands of barrels of oil daily to foreign parts, impera- 
tive that our Government co-operate wholeheartedly in 
facilitating the acquisition by American companies of for- 
eign oil fields. 

Will Congress do its duty by American oil companies 
half-way as effectively as the British Government has co- 
operated with British oil companies in acquiring foreign 
fields? British statesmen are realistic, always have an eye 
to business beneficial to their country, are infinitely more 
experienced, adept, farseeing than our amateurs at Wash- 
ington. 








Cigar Companies Should Do Well 


“I’ve got only one box left of six-cent cigars, the kind 
you like,” said the tobacconist I’ve done business with for 
many years. “All six-cent cigars are now ten cents.” I dis- 
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“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING” 


Fact and Comment 


By THE EDITOR 


covered that a former five-cent favorite cigar had also been 
doubled in price, only it has been made a trifle larger— 
although I was told some nickel varieties had been marked 
up to a dime without any change whatsoever in the prod- 
uct. Under these circumstances, manufacturers of low-priced 
cigars should earn enlarged profits, despite higher material 
costs, higher wages, higher taxes. 


* 
To save time, spend it wisely. 
* 


Building Will Boom 


Millions of American wage earners find themselves in 
a position for the first time to finance acquisition of a 
home. The prospect is that building will become America’s 
Number One boom after the war. Building did more than 
anything else to resuscitate Britain after World War I. 
At first, the Government and certain municipalities financed 
this activity. But soon private enterprise, seeing oppor- 
tunities for profit, entered the field on a very large scale. 
When I made investigations over there years ago I was 
told that almost one-third of British homes had been rebuilt. 

We have room and need for an enormous number of 
new homes here. Moreover, we have the wherewithal to 
bring them into being. Savings by our work folks have 
mounted beyond all precedent. “Polls” reveal very wide 
aspiration to own homes. Government lending has made 
home-owning possible on a large scale. Banks, building 
and loan associations, other institutions have on hand un- 
paralleled funds for home-building. Private activity is pref- 
erable to government-financed building. 

Expect a building boom, beyond anything America has 
ever known. All to the good. ; 


* 
Knowing beats guessing. 
* 


Insurance Men Awakening? 


What is the outlook for the insurance business? Warns 


President John A. Stevenson, of Penn Mutual Life: 


Unless insurance executives are open-minded, research-minded and 
public-minded enough to take a position of aggressive leadership, the 
industry will fail to hold its present place in the nation’s economic 
picture. . . . We cannot afford to sit back and wait for things to 
happen. We cannot remain static and expect circumstances to shove 
us into dominance in the post-war picture. We must be alert 
and vigilant. The next 10 years probably will be the most significant 
era in life insurance history. 


Excellent, as far as it goes. But it doesn’t go far enough. 
The insurance industry is threatened with something in- 
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finitely more serious than anything here suggested: It is 
threatened with being gobbled up, taken over holus-bolus 
by the Government, especially should the Roosevelt regime 
reign for another four years. The $37,675,000,000 assets 
of America’s life insurance companies constitute the richest 
plum coveted by Socialistic New Dealers. Yet managements 
have rejected all urgings that they educate and organize 
their policyholders so that if the Administration should 
scheme to absorb this vital industry, Congress would be 
swamped with protests from our 68,000,000 life insurance 
owners. 

These 68,000,000 vastly outnumber all CIO and A.F.of L., 
all railway unions, all farmers lumped together. But, like 
our 15,000,000 or more security owners, they are ignored, 
flouted, by Washington, because they have not been united 
into voting strength. 

What will it gain the insurance industry even should it 
develop new lines of business only to be wiped out as free 
enterprise and become government-owned? Insurance ex- 
executives should be more concerned over this than over any 
other looming problem. 

* 
Try every day to do something 


for someone else. 
* 


To Instruct Industry, Labor 


Fascism was enthroned in Italy because industry and 
labor couldn’t co-operate. Workers were lawlessly seizing 
plants. Nazism flourished because the German people were 
not convinced that industrial interests were capable of re- 
storing a strong, prosperous, self-reliant, not to say defiant, 
Germany. America’s woes during the last dozen years have 
sprung largely from industry’s failure to command the con- 
fidence of the majority of citizens. Wherever industry, busi- 
ness, economic prosperity decay, national decay sets in. 

The destiny of this nation depends upon the ability of 
industry to function successfully, upon its ability to co- 
operate smoothly with labor, to enlist sufficient new capital 
for expansion, to bring about adequate employment. Today 
practically no new capital is forthcoming. Today industry 
and labor are overmuch at loggerheads; due to the Admin- 
istration’s shortsighted coddling of organized labor, due too 
often to lack of farsighted statesmanship by business lead- 
ers, to wrongheaded labor leaders. 

Governor Dewey, who thus far has exercised sound states- 
manship, has endorsed a School of Industrial and Labor 
Relations at Cornell University, to be supported and con- 
trolled by the State, which “should help greatly in develop- 
ing better labor leadership and more responsible labor 
unions. It should help no less in improving management 
personnel who deal with employees.” 

Every modern, progressive nation depends upon industry, 
labor. Internecine strife between these two, unless curbed 
and controlled, must prove suicidal. The United States has 
suffered too much of it. The Roosevelt Administration has 
lamentably failed to handle it successfully. 

Understanding is essential in every phase of life. Unless 
understanding can be brought about between labor and in- 





dustry, Americanism will inevitably be wrecked, ruingll 
This unique educational experiment is altogether admirable. 


Reconversion Not Enough 


Reconversion of American industry from war to peace 
will not be enough: There must be extraordinary expansion 
of employment beyond anything achieved in pre-war times, 
Anywhere from 7,000,000 to 10,000,000 more men and 
women must be given jobs if trouble is to be averted, if 
unbearable taxation burdens to provide work and doles are 
not to be imposed upon self-supporting taxpayers. 

The Administration heretofore has not encouraged the 
accumulating by industry of proper reserves to cope with 
this gigantic problem. Indeed, many high-ups at Washing. 
ton have demonstrated, by deed and word, that they are 
eager to have the Administration rather than private enter. 
prise handle the menace, eager to enlarge State Socialism 
enormously. 

God help this country if our traditional economy be so 
handicapped by Washington that it cannot reasonably solve 
our economic, employment problems. We don’t want an- 
other, infinitely more costly, WPA. Self-supporting jobs 
alone can make a nation self-supporting, strong, capable of 
world leadership. 

Here, which shall it be? 


How Government Can Help 


K. T. Keller, practical, up-from-the-ranks, successful pres- 
ident of the Chrysler Corporation, urges the following steps 
to facilitate smooth transformation from war to peace, and 
industrial activity, employment: 

Determine what the Government is going to ask industry to main- 
tain, in the form of physical facilities, to support the armed forces 
in preserving peace after the war. 

Decide which of these industrial units shall be retained in operat- 
ing condition by the present custodians and operators. 

Decide what facilities the Government will wish to retain itself 
for the protection and maintenance of peace. 

Decide what government equipment and materials in its own or 
privately-owned plants the Government will wish to dispose of. 

List them and earmark them for sale, under a sensible pricing and 
disposal procedure, then sell them now under conditions that will 
let them stay where they are as long as the war needs them. 

Finally, arrange for the prompt removal of machines and materials 
that will be in the way of peacetime production when the war ends. 


He emphasizes: “Making these decisions now would be 
post-war planning of a most effective kind.” 


Good News About Prisoners 


Many American parents of missing soldiers are worrying 
more than ever since publication of Japanese atrocities. 
Here is comforting news I have just received from the 


minister of my native parish in Scotland: “We have just: 


had word that five of our lads who were in the Gordon 
Highlanders have sent postcards to say they are well and 
working under Jap supervision at Singapore, where they 
were taken prisoners some two years ago. This is the first 
notice their people have had as to whether they were alive 
or dead.” 

This assurance that all Japanese prisoners are not being 
ill-treated is most heartening. 
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“It can't happen here” 
is wishful thinking. So 
let's face facts — now! 


been alternately cajoled, threat- 

ened, wheedled, promised and 
finally pushed down the path to dic- 
tatorship. The milestones on this road 
have not always been clearly discern- 
ible as we passed, but in retrospect 
they loom large. 

The first milestone was the control 
of government. Our founding fathers, 
fearful of totalitarianism, carefully de- 
signed a system of checks and balances 
by which, theoretically, no man or 
group of men could gain control of the 
Government. This they did by estab- 
lishing three co-equal parts: The legis- 
lature, to make the laws; the execu- 
tive, to carry out the laws; the judi- 
ciary, to enforce the laws. 


| Pes 10 years now, the U. S. has 


THE FIRST STEP 


From the very start of his Admin- 
istration, President Roosevelt sought 
to dominate these three branches. He 
first attempted to “pack” the U. S. 
Supreme Court by increasing the mem- 
bership with new appointments. Con- 
gress thwarted the scheme. Still, by 
reason of the Administration’s long 
term of office, all except two of our 
justices have been appointed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

The President next attempted a Sen- 
atorial purge, designed to prevent the 
re-election of those who did not see eye 
to eye with his policies. That he did 
not succeed in removing Senator Tyd- 
ings of Maryland and Senator George 
of Georgia, among others, is a tribute 
to the public’s ability to discern patri- 
otic and able statesmen. 

Had this effort of the President suc- 
ceeded, he would have continued his 
purge to drive out of public office 
every member of the Congress who 
dared express disagreement with his 
wishes. 

Failing in these devices, he attempt- 


ed to reorganize the various depart- 
ments of the Government. He asked for 
the abolition of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral, the Government’s only indepen- 
dent auditing office; sought control 
over the Civil Service Commission, 
which, in effect, would have endan- 
gered our entire merit system; pro- 
posed complete executive control of 
the quasi-judicial agencies, FCC, FPC, 
ICC and FTC. 

Balked—by a narrow margin—in 
these, too, an ingenious method of by- 
passing Congress was conceived. As 
every one knows, the real power of 
Congress over the executive depart- 
ments is the control of the purse—the 
power to give or to deny appropria- 
tions. The New Deal has overcome this 


handicap by creating government cor- * 


porations which, once a blanket au- 
thorization has been secured, are al- 
lowed to issue bonds and disburse pub- 
lic funds as the President sees fit. 
There are 57 of these corporations and 
the $30,000,000,000 which they have 
spent—many times involving ‘mpor- 
tant controversial appropriations—has 
never been authorized by Congress. It 
has never even been audited by the 
Comptroller General. 


3,490 EXECUTIVE ORDERS 


Supplementing this detour of legis- 
lative authorization, the President has 
resorted to another method of execu- 
tive lawmaking, that of Executive or- 
der. In 10 years he has issued 3,490 
Executive orders, many of legislative 
or quasi-legislative content. These are 
not laws passed by Congress; they are 
laws passed by a single bureaucrat. 

Nor is this all. In the stress of the 
national crisis, the President was 
granted an emergency fund of over 
$500,000,000. While only a small por- 
tion of this sum has been spent, all of 
it has been allocated to various agen- 
cies. In effect, it places tremendous 
power in the hands of the President— 
power which the Constitution formerly 
reserved to the Congress. 

This bureaucracy perpetuates itself 
far from the scrutiny of the citizenry, 


Four Milestones to 
Totalitarianism 


By SENATOR HARRY F. BYRD 


behind a veil of complex, overlapping 
and duplicating agencies whose policy. 
making personnel is intent upon reg. 
menting American life from the pro. 
fessorial armchairs of economists and 
sociologists in Washington. In many 
instances, their sole aim is to recruit 
and appoint only those persons who 
have the same ideological concepts as 
they have. 

This undemocratic selection proces 





has been so ingrained through usage 
as to become an accepted procedure, 
In violation of Civil Service reguls 
tions, more and more personnel ar 
added to Federal payrolls. The activi 
ties of these bureaucrats completely 
confuse and thwart Congressional in 
vestigators. 


GOVERNMENT COMPETITION 


The second milestone was the con 
trol of business. The control of busi- 
ness, of industry, of the professions, 
of free enterprise, of the American way 
of life itself can be destroyed in one 
of three ways: (1) By government 
competition with private business; 
(2) by senseless and unnecessary regi: 
mentation; (3) by excessive and er 
orbitant taxation. 

Competition with private enterpris 
has long been a government method 
of weakening private business and in- 
dustry. Begun as an emergency experi 
ment in 1933, government competition 
has mushroomed so that now, although 
the emergency has passed, the Govert- 
ment has control, or is seeking control, 
of every business enterprise. Directly 
concerned with business, there are nine 
Federal housing and construction agen 
cies, 16 Federal business and banking 
agencies, and four Federal transports 
tion and power agencies. There aft 
numerous others, some savoring @ 
government monopolies, such as in the 
synthetic rubber industry, the alum 
num industry and parts of the bank 


ing business. 
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There is a bill before Congres 
which, according to the National 
Physicians Committee, will abolish 
private medical practice by instituting 
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lic medicine, dentistry, nursing and 
hospitalization under the direct con- 
trol of a Federally-appointed Surgeon 
General. It will cost an estimated 
$3,000,000,000 a year. 

At present the Government is at- 
tempting to prove, through the courts, 
that all insurance—fire, indemnity and 
life—is commerce between the states, 
which obviously it is not. Once this is 
established, all insurance will be sub- 
ject to direct government control. 

In the past three years, the Govern- 
ment has spent $25,000,000,000 in 
building plants and facilities for in- 
dustrial production. The title to most 
of these properties is in the Govern- 
ment. Of the 1,500 plants which RFC 
alone has built and financed, 521 were 
aviation plants; 54, aluminum plants; 
120, steel plants; 50, high-octane avia- 
tion gasoline plants. The steel plants 
owned by the Government represent 
20% of the entire country’s require- 
ments, the machine tool facilities one- 
half of the country’s requirements, 
while 92% of all magnesium produced 
is taken from government plants. Gov- 
emment investments are responsible 
for the production of one-third more 
rubber than was ever used before. 

In all, this vast industrial machine 
represents one-fifth of the nation’s in- 
dustrial capacity, a measure of control 
undreamed of by the country’s greatest 
industrialists. This control is vested 
largely in over 57 government corpo- 
tations. Many of these—notably the 
RFC—do not operate under control of 
Congress. This gigantic corporation 
refuses to have its books audited by 
the Comptroller General, despite the 
recommendation of the Secretary of 
the Treasury. Declares Jesse H. Jones, 
able head of the RFC: 


JONES: “WISDOM NEEDED" 


“Obviously the Government will be 
in a position to smother private indus- 
tty in the manufacture of magnesium, 
and also to dominate the aluminum in- 
dustry, because government alone will 
have more than enough capacity to 
supply the entire peacetime needs for 
tluminum. These situations will re- 
quire wisdom and fairness by govern- 
ment, otherwise private investments in 

industries would be destroyed.” 

In effect, such corporate government 
agencies represent unconsciously the 
holding companies for Totalitarianism, 
Incorporated. 

The recent coal strike indicates the 
trend toward government ownership of 
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industry and control of the people. The 
miners desired higher wages. They 
struck. When the Government took 
over the mines, through Secretary 
Ickes, the miners were granted the 
same raises in pay which had been 
previously refused. 

Examples have come to my atten- 
tion where industries have given up 
new projects because the estimated 
cost of preparing questionnaires, re- 
ports and forms would be greater than 
the estimated profit. At least 7,715,229 
reports and questionnaires (not includ- 
ing rationing forms) have been issued 
in one year by the Government. 

What’s more, these bureaucratic 
government agencies issue thousands 
upon thousands of directives, many of 
which actually superseded Congres- 


Harris & Bans 
Harry F. Byrd, U. S. Senator from Vir- 
ginia, and champion of free enterprise 


sional laws already on the statute 
books. These directives and question- 
naires, burdening the citizens and 
placing unreasonable obstacles against 
the war effort, were not done by legis- 
lative enactment. Congress is not to 
blame for them. 

Don’t blame Congress, either, for 
the coercion and threats used by the 
Administration and its agencies to 
force many business men into binding 
contracts with labor unions providing 
for the closed shop. This was not done 
by Congress; it was done by the bu- 
reaucrats setting into practice a policy 
of which I am certain Congress dis- 
approves. Nevertheless, it is whittling 
down the strength of private enterprise. 

Even government competition and 
regimentation of private business 
might not render it impotent were it 
not for the excessive taxation which 
threatens to remove profit, “seed mon- 












ey” and invested capital alike. Heavy 
taxation is necessary to carry the finan- 
cial burden of winning the war, but 
it need not destroy private industry to 
balance its books. 

Branching into the field of property 
ownership, the Federal Government 
has acquired for war purposes, inclu- 
sive of public lands, 43,000,000 acres 
of land in the past five years. This 
comprises an area equal to the size of 
Connecticut, Delaware, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, Rhode Island, Vermont and 
one-half of Maine. The Government 
nas, in fact, become the country’s lead- 
ing real estate operator. The War De- 
partment alone has acquired 557 ho- 
tels, some of which have been pur- 
chased, all of which, unless the Gov- 
ernment continues to hold them, will 
be dumped on the market with disas- 
trous effects on local economy. 


NO FIELD FREE 


There is not a single field of private 
endeavor in the whole country which 
is not tethered to the post of Adminis- 
trative directive. Yet without free en- 
terprise we can only have government 
by State Socialism. There is no alter- 
native. 

The third milestone was control of 
food, the creating of Federal agricul- 
tural bureaus and agencies which are 
competing with private enterprise. In 
the field of agricultural lending alone 
there are 20 of these Federal agencies, 
some of which are divided into as 
many as 12 separate corporations. 
They constitute a Federal lien on the 
entire production of food the country 
over. Despite the fact that there are 
ample lending agencies outside the 
Government, the Government sees fit 
to preserve, even expand, these 20 du- 
plicating and overlapping agencies. 

When you.complain about the high 
cost of food, think twice, for you shall 
pay twice, as the appropriations and 
loan authorizations for the agricultural 
program for this year total almost 
$1,000,000,000. Much of this cost is 
needlessly exorbitant. We are still pay- 
ing for the 151 Administration-spon- 
sored resettlement projects started in 
1935, which, having failed utterly, 
have cost the Government $137,000,- 
000. We are paying, too, for bureau- 
cratic control of agriculture, for 100,- 
000 Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration committeemen, for 2,175 sep- 
arate local offices of the Farm Security 


Administration, a relatively small bu- 
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reau containing 8,375 committeemen. 
Despite the fact that farm income 
today is 260% of what it was in 1939, 
the Administration is attempting to 
control the cost of food—and inciden- 
tally food production—by repeatedly 
seeking subsidies in the amount of 
$800,000,000 annually. A subsidy is 
not a loan; it’s a gift, a dole which 
indentures the recipient by perpetuat- 
ing his dependence on the Government. 
It is State Socialism bottled under an- 
other label. 

The fourth milestone was control of 
the people. It is axiomatic that if con- 
trol can be established over the shape 
of the ideas which go into a man’s 
head and the amount of money which 
flows into his pocket, there is little to 
fear what will come out of his mouth. 
In just these ways totalitarianism is 
being foisted on the people of America. 

The number as well as the shape of 
these ideas may soon be rationed if 
the propaganda specialists have their 
way. The creation of OWI was a step 
in that direction. However, the recent 
cut in its appropriations indicates that 
Congress is aware of the danger of a 
central Federal news dispensary. 


FREE PRESS, BUT— 


Frequent Administrative attacks on 
the free press of America are too well 
known to necessitate comment. The 
freedom of the press is one of our last 
remaining democratic bulwarks. 

Even public school education is 
threatened by Administrative control. 
It was through fear of a government 
subsidy, which might ultimately grow 
into government control of all learn- 
ing, that the Senate refused to give 
the Administration a spring-board to 
absolute power over the thought of the 
youth of America. 

Control of the people by economic 
means is much simpler than through 
control of ideas. This in large measure 
has already been accomplished by 
means of public employment, guaran- 
tees of security, public doles and a 
colossal debt which the people—not the 
Government—must ultimately pay. 

At present some 3,000,000 civilians 
are employed by the Federal Govern- 
ment—a larger number than the state 
and local employees of -all 48 states. 
An additional 2,500,000 employees 
work in construction projects financed 
in whole or in part by Federal funds. 
Nor does this take into account the 
many millions of industrial, manufac- 
turing and agricultural workers in- 
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directly paid by the Government in 
the form of contracts and subsidies 
with employers. All of these people 
directly or indirectly look to the Fed- 
eral Government for support. 
Moreover, the Government supports 
uncounted millions more through 
grants in aid to states and through 
other co-operative arrangements. This 
will in itself cost the Government over 
$4,000,000,000 for the fiscal year 1942. 
Not content with this, the President 
has announced a guarantee of financial 
security to every American citizen 
from the cradle to the grave. This is a 
guarantee from 130,000,000 Ameri- 
cans to 130,000,000 Americans of so- 
cial security. While it’s the duty of 
the Government to extend aid to those 
in distress, it is inconsistent with the 
very idea of democracy to guarantee 
financial security to every citizen. 
As a necessary corollary to this is 
the new Machiavellian economic phil- 
osophy which advocates an ever-ex- 
panding public debt as not only justi- 
fiable but also healthy in a country 
with a “mature economy,” such as the 
U. S. Thus printing-press money would 
supplant hard work as a means of sub- 
sistence. Such a procedure, once intro- 
duced, would result in disastrous in- 
flation and, ultimately, government 
control of all finances. The democratic 
idea that the people support the Gov- 
ernment would be reversed; the Gov- 
ernment would support the people. 
Whether the Government’s refusal 
to practice economy is an attempt in 
this direction the reader must judge 
for himself. 


THE PUBLIC DEBT 


The public debt is now $171,000,- 
000,000, or $3,500 for every taxpayer 
in America. It is nine times the total 


debt at the end of the last war. To re- 


pudiate this debt would be to repudiate 
democracy; to pay it would re-estab- 
lish our Americanism. But this can 
only be done by free men engaged in 
free enterprise. 

The question has often been asked, 
“What can be done to check this ten- 
dency, these growing evils, this march 
to totalitarianism?” The answer is 
manifold. 

Congress must first of all reassert 
its Constitutional rights. It must refuse 
the Chief Executive the use of legis- 
lative power; it must abrogate the 
sweeping emergency powers it has 
given the Chief Executive as soon as 
the war ends; it must, in short, refuse 


to have its own legal authority by- 
passed by decrees of a single man. 

Congress can’t do this alone. The 
people must reassert themselves, too, 
Every citizen can and must exercise 
his right of franchise. This is not q 
privilege alone, it is a duty. 

Every citizen should continue his 
eternal vigilance and keep Congress in. 
formed of his opinions. Congressmen 
don’t disregard the letters and tele. 
grams sent to them by their constitu. 
ents and others; they welcome such 
expressions of judgment, for it is 
through these that they are made 
aware of current opinion. Congress 
represents the people; the people them. 
selves should not forget this. 


MUST WORK TOGETHER 


Congress and the people, together, 
can rid the Government of its bureau- 
crats. The bureaucracy represented by 
3,000,000 Federal employees must be 
dismantled. Qualified, competent em- 
ployees who believe in our form of 
democracy, recruited under a competi- 
tive Civil Service system based on mer- 
it ratings, must be installed. The peo- 
ple and Congress must insist that the 
Government be gotten out of business, 
that the government corporations 
which compete with private enterprise 
be liquidated, that the $60,000,000,000 
in government property be returned to 
the people. 

The people must elect those who 
give more than lip-service to economy 
by actively advocating the enactment 
of constructive legislation. They must 
insist that the 16-year-old deficit be 
checked, and a simple and equitable 
tax policy be introduced. They must 
insist upon the elimination of dupli- 
cating agencies and personnel, upon 
the elimination of gross extravagance 
and waste in the executive branch of 
the Government. 

The American people must realize 
that their one remaining hope is in 
Congress, for it is the only body of the 
Government whose membership is de- 
pendent upon the will of the people. 
Members of Congress should be told 
when they are wrong, and they should 
be supported when they are right. 
They, elected by the people, are the 
last defenders of representative de- 
mocracy, a democracy now swiftly re 
treating down the twilight road to 
totalitarianism. 

Our chosen way of life can be pre 


served only by a great upsurge of 


national indignation. 
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Bottle It Up! 


When you get an idea, bottle it; let it get vigor and 


zip before you uncork it if you want to put it across 


F course it’s a swell idea. You 
Q thought it up yourself and you 

know what it will do, what it 
should be worth to your department, 
your business or yourself. You are 
eager to tell someone about it; it’s 
that good. 

But if you want to get the most out 
of that idea—keep it to yourself. Loose 
talk costs lives in wartime, but it’s fatal 
to ideas at any time. One of the best 
idea men I know is head of a small 
Vermont manufacturing company. He 
originates all his own products, directs 
their manufacture and production. His 
name is Bob Hoag and he’s about the 
quietest man you ever met. 

When he gets an idea he goes off 
by himself, without a word to anyone. 
You don’t even know he has an idea 
until he comes up with it, in finished 
form. But when he does, all the bugs 
are out of it; it’s carefully planned 
and tested and ready to use. 

It took him three months to think 
out one product. It was time well spent 
because it tripled his business. 

Your ideas can be worth just as 
much to you, if you give them a chance 
to incubate. No executive can afford 
the reputation for “going off half- 
cocked,” or coming out with “half- 
baked ideas,” or trying to sell his em- 
ployees, department heads, associates 
or board of directors ideas that aren’t 
well thought out. 


NO SURER WAY 


There’s no surer way to guarantee 
the success of all your ideas than to 
bottle them up during that critical 
stage when they first come to you. 
Laboratories and research departments 
are quiet places; they are creating and 
developing ideas. The inventions of 
men like Kettering and Edison are 
born in secrecy and matured in silence. 

Every business and industrial leader 
knows the importance of thinking 
things out in private and keeping his 
ideas to himself until they are in fin- 
ished, workable shape. 

There’s no better time for all of us 
to learn this than right now. It’s our 
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patriotic duty to keep some things to 
ourselves; it is also a sure way to in- 
crease our productiveness. 

Henry Nash is a good example of 
that. He’s an executive with a medium- 
size mid-western firm. He’s always had 
ideas, some of them basically good 
ones. But before the war he used to 
go around talking them to death. 

“I was so enthusiastic about them,” 
he says, “that I felt I had to tell every- 
body. By the time I got through ex- 
plaining my ideas, I’d lost interest in 
doing anything with them. I found my- 
self with talked-out ideas and no steam 
to put them over.” 

After Pearl.Harbor his firm got 
some war orders. Henry found himself 
sitting on some fairly important se- 
crets. To his surprise, he discovered 
that this bottling up process did things 
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to him. He couldn’t talk about the work 
he was doing, but he thought about it 
constantly. 

His interest in it grew; new ideas 
came to him and the product he was 
working on grew better and better. All 
the energy and enthusiasm he had for- 
merly dissipated in talking about his 
ideas now went into making that prod- 
uct the very best he could produce. 

He is using the same technique now 
with other things which he doesn’t 
have to keep secret; ideas for his job, 
department, the firm he is with; what 
to do about production, priorities and 
shortages. 

“I’m just as eager to spill my ideas 
as I used to be,” he explains. “But 
I don’t. I keep a new idea to myself. 
The more I think about it, the more 


excited I become. And the idea seems 
to grow, get better and better as | add 
to it and let my imagination play with 
it. Finally, the thing has built up such 
a pressure that I have to do something 
about it—or burst.” 

Then comes the pencil and paper 
stage. He outlines the idea; what it 
will do, how much it will cost, how it 
will work and who will carry it out. 
He puts his outline aside for a few 
days, to cool off. Meanwhile, he is still 
thinking about it. When he looks at it 
again he usually finds a few bugs; 
things that need changing. When he 
has given it all that he’s got, he pre- 
sents it. 


HERE’S THE PAYOFF 


His employees have a good deal of 
respect for Henry’s ideas. They are 
practical, well thought out, clearly ex- 
pressed and easy to follow. He seldom 
has any difficulty getting his ideas ap- 
proved by the officials of his company, 
for the same reasons—with the impor- 
tant additional reason that they are 
profitable ideas. 

Maybe you'd like to use Henry’s 
method. I’m sure he’d be glad to have 
you, for it isn’t original with him, al- 
though he says it was “like finding a 
gold mine.” 

You may feel the same way if,. the 
next time you get an idea, you bottle 
it up. That idea will surprise you with 
its vitality. For the more you think 
about it, the more you study it, the 
more you feed it, the better it will 
develop. 

By bottling it up inside yourself, 
you put on the pressure—and you give 
it the very best that you have. When 
you finally uncork it, it will have the 
zip and vigor that all good ideas must 
have if they are to succeed. 

Try it—on that plan for your busi- 
ness, department or job; that program 
for your customers, clients or dealers; 
your own post-war planning. 

All of them will turn out better if 
you think them out first, and charge 
them with success by bottling them up 
until they are really ready to use. 
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What Reconversion Means 


Here, in simple, easy-to-understand terms, is a 
frank discussion of America’s No. 1 post-war job 


LTHOUGH the war is not yet won, 

Ai is not too early to think and 

talk about reconversion—indeed, 

to take actual steps toward accomplish- 

ing the job in the shortest possible 
time. 

From whatever point the problems 
of reconversion are viewed, they are 
colossal. They involve the interplay of 
machines, of materials, of men.* No 
longer is reconversion from war to 
peace the simple matter of beating 
swords back into ploughshares and 
spears into pruning hooks. Intricate 
machine tools and dies today replace 
the blacksmith’s brawn, so that the 
steel of massive tanks or 45,000-ton 
battleships may be fashioned into 
cream separators, egg beaters, sewing 
machines or the countless other items 
that feature the utilities or luxuries of 
our civilization. 


THE RETURNING SOLDIER 


Nor is the return of the modern sol- 
dier to civil pursuits a simple case of 
the embattled farmer resuming his 
husbandry. The soldier of a total war 
is, in peacetime, a cog in an abstruse 
pattern of interlocking economic rela- 
tionships. His return to peacetime oc- 
cupation is, therefore, a correspond- 
ingly more complex affair, involving 
the careful correlating of widely sep- 
arated factors. 

Hence, an industrial nation in time 
of war, and even at the height of its 
efforts, must prepare for peace, and 
the nearer the day of peace draws, the 
larger must the problems of reconver- 
sion loom on its consciousness, On 
their rapid and effective solution de- 
pends quick return to the ways of 
peace and prosperity. 

Reconversion has been called the 
biggest challenge ever put up to Amer- 
ican industry. Business men, however, 
are not free to solve the problem alone. 
If they were, they would have fewer 
qualms, as Charles E. Wilson, president 





*In this article I will confine myself to a 
general, over-all discussion of reconversion; 
three articles to follow will deal, in detail, 
with (1) machines, (2) materials, (3) men. 
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of General Motors, testified before the 
Senate’s Truman committee. 

In a total war, industry has become 
inextricably tied to the Government, 
its chief customer, buying about 60% 
of its products. The Government also 
holds a dominating control over the 
money that industry can have at its 
command, a vital factor in reconver- 
sion. In addition, the Government is 
in almost complete control of the ma- 
terials, machines and the men. 

Because governmental policies on 
these matters are indissolubly tied with 





the successful solution of reconversion 
problems, the appointment of Bernard 
M. Baruch to head the Government’s 
own agency, in charge of reconversion 
matters, is of good augury. Baruch is 
an able administrator to whom the 
problems of industry are familiar, and 
who will give them a sympathetic 
understanding. Already his agency 
has encouraged industry by providing 
a formula for the speedy settling of the 
75,000 war contracts that will be can- 
celled as soon as the order comes, 
“Cease firing.” 

The procedure for terminating con- 
tracts is, however, only one of many 
governmental policies on which indus- 
try must be informed before it can 
make complete plans for reconversion. 
It also wants to know what proportion, 
if any, of the more than $17,000,000,- 





000 worth of government-owned plants 
is going to remain in production ip 
peacetime to turn out goods in com. 
petition with private industry. Simi. 
larly, it is important to know how 
much of the more than $50,000,000,. 
000 worth of raw materials and many. 
factured goods, expected to be in 
government hands on “V” day, is 
going to find its way into civilian mar. 
kets, and on what basis. 

Most important of all to know is 
what the attitude of the Government is 
going to be towards business, whether 
one of friendliness and co-operation or 
antagonism and obstruction. It matters 
a great deal in planning for reconver- 
sion whether the policy of free enter. 
prise is to be continued, or whether the 
activities of industry are to be regi- 
mented and circumscribed according to 
the whims of theoretical empiricists. 

The magnitude of reconversion can 
be gauged from the consideration of 
a few facts. The change-over from a 
peace economy to that of total war 
was accomplished in a relatively leis- 
urely manner as the pace of military 
mobilization stepped up, progressively, 
the demand for war equipment and 
munitions. The change-over from war 
to civilian production will not admit 
of the same delay; action will become 
imperatively urgent the very second 
peace is declared. 


QUICK SHIFT IMPORTANT 


War production programs will be- 
come completely obsolete overnight, 
and the workers engaged on them will 
find themselves out of work. The test 
of reconversion will be the time lag 
between the moment the worker loses 
his war job and his re-employment on 
a peacetime one. Successful reconver- 
sion will also be put to the test in find- 
ing immediate employment for some 
11,000,000 men and women as they 
are demobilized from the armed ser- 
vices. 

It is estimated that about 60% of 
production is now for war purposes. 
The industrialists of the country must 
have plans to transform this productive 
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emergy into civilian channels in the 
shortest possible time, once peace 
comes. Expressed in dollars, the prob- 
lem presented to the industrialists of 
America is to find the means overnight 
of providing a national income of 
about $60,000,000,000 to replace that 
lost by the stoppage of war work. Ex- 

in terms of the human element, 
their task will be to find some 25,000,- 
000 jobs. It is not a picayune under- 


Not all industries will, of course, be 
confronted with the same difficulties in 
providing peacetime re-employment. 
Some, like textiles, can turn overnight 
to producing civilian goods, with no 
layoff of their wartime labor forces. 
Others, like the auto industry, will need 
long months to retool, involving large 
financial outlays for new machine tools 
and dies. The problem of finding the 
capital for industry as a whole to re- 
tool is itself a stupendous one, and the 
solution will vary according to the 
character, size and nature of the busi- 
ness. General Motors, alone, according 
to Chairman Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., will 
need to spend $500,000,000 reconvert- 


ing its plants to civilian car production. 


RETOOLING WOES 


Most industries which have to re- 
tool will be forced to lay off, at least 
temporarily, the major part of their 
working forces. Tied up with this is 
the question of severance pay, an anal- 
ogous principle to that of mustering- 
out pay for the armed services. What 
to do about the loss of earning power 
by discharged war workers during the 
period they are seeking re-employment 
is one charged with economic dyna- 
mite. This emphasizes the importance 
of speed in reconversion. The quicker 
it is completed, the less will be the 
chance of a social upheaval. Great 
Britain’s much maligned dole policy 
after the last war is one example of 
the penalty a nation pays for incom- 
plete reconversion. Great Britain in the 
20 years following World War'I did 
not find the answer to the full employ- 
ment of its discharged war workers 
or its demobilized soldiers. 

The majority of companies, after re- 
tooling, hope to be able to re-employ 
all of their wartime labor forces. The 
goods they will be turning out in peace 
will use similar skills and techniques, 
and there will be a ready market for 
their products. For example, A. W. 
Robertson, chairman of Westinghouse, 
states that within a few weeks after the 
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war is ended his company plans to re- 
employ all its war-labor forces, which 
today total 106,000, as compared with 
50,000 before the war. 

The re-employment problem of in- 
dustries such as aircraft manufacturing 
and shipbuilding will not be so simple. 
On the most optimistic estimate, they 
can’t hope to employ more than the 
smallest fraction of their wartime help 
in turning out peacetime products of a 
similar character. If they are to re- 
employ their workers, their reconver- 
sion problem will involve finding en- 
tirely new lines of endeavor. 


SMALL BUSINESS PROBLEMS 


The problem of the small business 
man in reconverting is going to be 
different from that of the big manu- 
facturer, and more difficult. By and 
large, small businesses have not fared 
so well with war contracts, and their 
profits have not been as proportion- 
ately large. They are more likely to be 
short of the necessary reserves to 
finance their retooling. They are also 
likely to be short on the managerial 
experience necessary to find the ma- 
terials to start up peacetime production 
promptly. 

Hence we have plans projected for 
setting up a management pool of ex- 
perts on a national scale. The advice 
and help of these experts would be 


available to all small business men to 
help them solve their reconversion 
problems, whether of finding raw ma- 
terials in short supply for starting up 
production, or of finding the capital 
to finance retooling. 

How important the survival of small 
business is for the American economy 
is shown by the fact that there were, 
in 1939, 2,750,000 small businesses 
responsible for the employment of 
8,350,000 persons, or roughly 25% of 
the workers in industry. The small 
business is essential to the survival of 
American free enterprise, as well as 


- the preservation of the characteristic 


prosperity of the distinctively Amer- 
ican small town, where the small busi- 
ness is generally located. 

One of the most important functions 
of successful reconversion is to ensure 
that small business is not squeezed out 
through being unable to retool or get 
its fair share of raw materials in short 
supply when the war ends. This might 
mean missing post-war markets and 
elimination from the field permanently. 

Returning to a peacetime basis is, 
at best, a complicated and hazardous 
procedure in a nation that has been 
forced to gear its economy to the de- 
mands of total war. The problems in- 
volved are many; and tied up with 
them is the future of America and pri- 
vate enterprise. 





I MET HIM on the early morning train 
going to Troy. We were the only civil- 
ians in the crowded car. The soldier 
boys, on their way back to camp, were 
sleeping, and the conductor switched 
off the lights after we left New York 
to make their sleeping easier. We soon 
drummed up a conversation. Have 
you ever noticed how darkness seems 
to encourage the speaking of confi- 
dences? 

“Do you think the average business 
man prays enough these days?” he 
said unexpectedly, a curious sort of a 
question, I thought, coming from this 
worldly-looking and debonair chap— 
a successful salesman, no doubt. 

“Never thought much about it,” I 
replied, “but I suppose business men 
do about as much praying as the next 


fellow. Maybe they save most of their 
prayers for church on Sunday.” 

“I don’t believe they do,” he ven- 
tured, “and the prayers they mumble 
on Sundays aren’t worth a hill of 
beans if they don’t pray during the 
week. Want to know something? I 
never had much luck in business until 
I took up praying as a daily habit. I 
don’t go around holding prayer meet- 
ings with my customers. Don’t get me 
wrong. But what I have learned to do 
is to try to hold the kind of thoughts 
—thoughts of good will and under- 
standing of the other fellow and his 
problems—that we usually remember 
in church. It’s paid excellent dividends, 
and I feel a lot better than I used to.” 
—Dr. James F. BENDER, director, the 
National Institute for Human Relations. 
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“Background” For 





THOUSANDS of 
American busi- 
nesses lose out on 
potentially valua- 
ble publicity every 
year because they 
are unprepared to offer background 
data upon which stories, articles and 
special mentions can be built. The sim- 
plest of quick reference essentials— 
history of the company and its prod- 
ucts, biographies of top personnel, out- 
line of plant and equipment—too often 
depend on the meager notes and cloudy 
memories of company officials. 

Not all companies rely on scattered 
bit records, to be sure, yet in 17 years 
as a business journalist I have found 
only a comparative few who have well- 
developed, basic reference files along 
the lines mentioned. 


WHY BACKGROUND'S VITAL 





Here’s what frequently happens: 

An editor or writer calls on a com- 
pany with some particular theme for 
a story based on the company’s known 
strong points. Regardless of whether 
the central idea is one of manufac- 
turing processes, sales and advertising, 
delivery or what not, background facts 
must be interwoven to make a well- 
rounded story. The editor or writer 
asks for such material. If the authori- 
tative essentials are at hand, the task 
is easy for all parties concerned. If not, 
partial data is secured from here and 
there, and the advertising manager, or 
whoever’s interviewed, tries to fill in 
from memory. That falling short of the 
goal, he calls others into conference 
with varied results. As a rule, the valu- 
able time of several of the company’s 
high-salaried executives is taken up 
and the final outcome is somewhat 
short of satisfactory. 

Direct calls by editors and writers 
represent but one of many publicity 
opportunities. By far the greatest po- 
tential opportunity lies in the field of 
engineered releases to various publica- 
tions. And basic data furnishes the 
background. 


Other possibilities are extensive. 


Better Publicity 


By WILSON B. FISKE 


To indicate the opportunities, let’s 
consider the system of the White Motor 
Co., whose advertising and sales pro- 
motion department heeded the frequent 
calls and potential uses for basic data, 
and decided to do something about it. 
The result is that today the company 
has well-developed material to meet all 
average demands. ~ 

One of the first things that seemed 
necessary was a good general history 
of the company which would indicate 
its progress and position in the indus- 
try while setting forth the stages of 
change and accomplishment from the 
organization’s birth. True, the com- 
pany, like most others, had a bound 
anniversary history, but such things 
are out-of-date in a year or two and 
not readily subject to additions. What 
was needed was a mimeographed his- 
tory, readily maintained and well 
adapted to publicity use. At the same 
time, it was recognized that a chrono- 
logical, quick-reference history by 
years would also be desirable. 

The value of such histories has been 
demonstrated beyond anticipation. The 
narrative history, for instance, is 
clipped to every release in which the 
subject would seem to demand such 
background information, or where the 
editor might use it for supplementary 
reference or comment. It is also em- 
ployed to answer a frequent demand 
from encyclopedias, schools, libraries, 
house organs, associations and publish- 
ers. And it’s used as a “pass-out” to 
press men who visit the plant on spe- 
cial occasions, thus arming them with 
basic facts and leaving them free to 





As editors, we are constantly 
seeking background material 
on business subjects, and must 
agree with Author Fiske’s 
conclusion that such material 
is invaluable to editors, writ- 
ers, and to companies seeking 
to improve press relations. 














discuss the things of immediate inter. 
est. Photographic illustrations are also 
provided. 

The chronological history is used a 
great deal within the organization, to 
pin down facts. Even the old-timers 
find need for it. Too often, false as. 
sumptions are drawn, or misguided in. 
formation gets around. The bible of 
authority sets them straight. 

Next, White developed a history of 
its participation in World War II, to. 
gether with a brief description of its 
military products and their accom. 
plishments. Individual and more ex. 
tensive descriptions of each product 
were also compiled. In addition, the 
company’s participation in previous 
wars was chroricled, with illustrations, 
to provide a complete background ree- 
ord. Such material has been of inesti- 
mable value both for accurate refer- 
ence and to meet many requests for 
information. 


“THUMBNAIL” BIOGRAPHIES 


Realizing that personal information 
regarding top executives was frequent- 
ly requested, the company accordingly 
prepared a series of “thumbnail” biog- 
raphies. These not only indicate off- 
cials’ educational background and ex: 
perience, but also contain information 
of human interest. In mimeographed 
form, they are always on file and ready 
for any emergency. 

Use of the biographies has beer 
varied. They are employed in connec: 
tion with any articles written under 
executive names, or in connection with 
addresses before associations and pub- 
lic gatherings. A biography lends pres- 
tige to the person involved and fur- 
nishes material which the editor of a 
paper often uses in an accompanying 
note. Now, when encyclopedias, year 
books, special editions, etc., ask for 
biographies, they can be furnished 
with a minimum of effort. 

It is this kind of foundation data 
that not only gains valuable publicity 
and reduces the cost of handling to @ 
minimum, but assures the accuracy of 
the resulting story as well. 
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F YOU PUNCHED a time 
I clock on going to bed, 
and again on arising, how 
many hours would your time 





card show? 


Authorities say that adults need daily 
at least eight hours of sleep or rest in 
bed—children need considerably more. 
This is especially true in these strenuous 
wartime days. 





Refreshing sleep comes more easily 
when you slow down and relax before 
bedtime. Try to forget your worries. 
They result in tension that defeats 
sleep. Try to have your bedroom dark, 
quiet, well-ventilated. Bed clothing that 
weighs too heavily is an enemy of sleep. 
So is too much food, either solid or 
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TO EMPLOYERS: This message may prove useful 
- in helping your employees realize the importance 
of sufficient sleep as an essential 


If you punched a clock 


when you went to bed 





aid to keeping boards. 


fit. On request, Metropolitan will send you en- 
larged copies for posting on plant or office bulletin 





liquid, just before bedtime. 

If you have difficulty getting to sleep, 
remember that complete relaxation is 
the next best thing. Relaxing physically 
means letting yourself “go limp all over?’ 
It is the exact opposite of tenseness. 


You can teach yourself to relax. 
First, learn to recognize tenseness wher- 
ever it occurs in the body. Then, prac- 
tice letting the tense muscles go limp. 
Try it at odd moments during the day— 
it is the secret of conserving energy. 

Plenty of sound, undisturbed sleep is 
especially important to workers on a 
night shift. Someone —usually it will be 





the wife or mother—must take responsi- 
bility for planning the night worker’s 
schedule on an orderly, regular basis. 
His bedroom should be away from fam- 





ily activity. A screen between window 
and bed will help shut out light. Some 
night workers have found that they go 
to the job more refreshed if they take 
their hours of sleep just before their 
working hours, rather than just after. 
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Healthy, normal 
sleep permits your 
heart, lungs, and other 
vital organs to “loaf” 
along. The body can then mend its 
worn-out tissues and build new ones. 
Your full quota of sleep should give you 
the renewed energy tocarry you through 
the next day feeling well, working effi- 





ciently, and in good spirits. 
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mong modern calculators 
Marchant sets new standards of 
speed and accuracy with 
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ya 
IN 1586 Don Angelo Pietra 
contributed to business pro- 
gtess by describing the Trial 
| Balance (Bilancio del libro), 
as used by Venetian merchants 
| toassureaccurate balancingof 


their books. 














TRUE-FIGURE DIALS 
FOR ALL 3 FACTORS 


MARCHANT is the on/y American 
calculator that provides straight- 
line fi oy proof in plain sight 
for al 3 factors of every mulkti- 
plication. 


Thus MARCHANT gives an auto- 
matic audit proof of the correct- 
ness of each multiplication. . 
completely eliminating the in- 
efficient, eye- ee zig-za 
hunt over thek to che 
which keys hav + we depressed. 
Ask the Marchant Man to explain 
the advantages of the other 19 points. 
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Washington Outlook 





By GENE ROBB 


EW, powerful blows at widely 
scattered enemy bastions all over 
the world launch the 1944 of- 
fensive. At the same time, the United 
States is rolling toward a series of in- 
ternal collisions over political economic 
and military affairs, with implications 
ranging far into the future. 
Politically, the basic issue is Congress 
vs. the Executive. Roosevelt, who has 


never been able to treat Congress as an — 


equal partner in running the Govern- 
ment, is making vetoes a habit. He is 
abandoning the earlier strategy of “get- 
ting along” with the legislators through 
compromise, sensing the probability 
that at least the House will be Republi- 
can by 1945 and bent on whittling 
down executive powers of any Demo- 
crat president. Roosevelt is serving 
notice that his re-election can be con- 
strued not only as a vote of confidence 
to the nation’s war leader, but also as 
a license to override the lawmaking 
branch when its judgment clashes with 
his views. Each of his recent anti- 
Congress acts has carried a political 
appeal to large blocs of voters, but that 
is only the smallest part of a new pat- 
tern to distort the “check-&-balance” 
form of the Government. 


THE BARUCH PLAN 


Economically, the foremost contro- 
versy relates to the advance blueprint 
of the method we will adopt to shift 
from war to peacetime business. Con- 
gress is determined to lay down the 
rules for the transition, as well as set 
very definite limits on how they will be 
applied. There is general approval of 
the Baruch Plan objectives, but criti- 
cism of too much power it gives the 
bureaucrats. As Congress sees it, the 
Federal administrators must not be al- 
lowed to exercise life-&-death authority. 
Baruch insists on speedy “re-mobiliza- 
tion” at the expense of rigid rules; 
Congress retorts that wartime experi- 
ence with wide discretionary authority 
has shown it up to be more confusing 
and less productive than a system of 
precise rules and regulations. 

Militarily, the key to the future is 
illustrated by the decision to finance 
a pipeline to bring Arabian oil to the 


eastern shore of the Mediterranean 
Sea. Government sponsorship and sub. 
sidy of a pipeline that a few large 
American companies will use raises 
economic issues of government partici- 
pation in business, and big vs. small oil 
producers. 

Even more significant is the fact that 
the pipeline through the unstable and 
feuding populations of the Near East 
will have to be protected by the govern- 
ment which built it. It becomes a mili- 
tary commitment about as far from 
our eastern borders as the Philippines 
are from our western shores, and calls 
for post-war fighting power on a world- 
wide basis. 


POLITICAL STRAWS 


Next important straws in political 
winds are those that will be raised in 
three Congressional by-elections—all 
in strongly Democratic districts—in 
the coming month: New York’s 2lst 
District, Colorado’s Ist, Oklahoma’s 
2nd. Democrats must take all three to 
support their claim. The Republican 
“trend” is overemphasized: Guessing is 
even that they can’t get more than one. 

In business circles, special attention 
is already being directed at amend- 
ments to the Price Control Act, which 
must be extended by July Ist. The 
principal effort is directed at the new 
language which would completely di- 
vorce price control from profit limita- 
tions. As now practiced by OPA and 
Byrnes’ OWN, the field of cheap cloth- 
ing is being used as a “guinea pig” for 
forcing profitless production on some 
lines on grounds that profits on wat- 
contract items are high enough to war- 
rant such action. Business also wants 
to have prices subject to automatic in- 
creases by extent of any further wage 
rises okayed ” WLB and cleared by 
OWM. 

Military eyes remain fixed most at- 
tentively on the eastern shores of Bri- 
tain, springboard for the European 
invasion. The Navy’s westward push 
to the Marshalls is touted as a master- 
piece of strategic timing. It also gave 
the U. S. a preview of the unprece- 
dented fighting power generated since 
Pearl Harbor and the Nazis have 4 
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horrible hint of the even greater on- 
slaught coming toward their conti- 
nental outposts. 

Every major development tends to 
confirm a somewhat grimmer outlook 
for civilian life and business on the 
home front. Beginnings of reconversion 
to non-war production won’t occur be- 
fore mid-Summer. 

It is now evident that at least half 
of the first year’s output of “peace 

ds” will be earmarked for Euro- 
pean relief. Production will start as 
goon as Western Europe is liberated, 
whether Hitler is still hanging on or 
has collapsed. Food heads the list for 

ded production at home and ship- 
ment abroad. Cheap clothing and shoes, 
small tools and a few machines for 
turning out consumer goods come next. 

U. S. share of such items for home 
use will fall short of normal replace- 
ment demand and require continued 
rationing and price fixing. For months 
before resumption of “post-war pro- 
duction” for American needs there 
will be the period of limited reconver- 
sion in which the accent will remain 
on repair parts. 

Wood is taking top place on the list 
of critical materials, and from its de- 
rivatives—lumber, crates, rayon and all 
, kinds of paper—come the newest group 
| of increasingly scarce items. Even 
| deeper cuts and no relief this year are 
the forecast. Transportation looms as 
| the most serious shortage with worn- 
| out equipment plus few new tires 
forming the “bottlenecks” at the time 
when all kinds -of conveyances are 
called upon to carry even heavier loads 
of freight and people. Used car ration- 
. ing is considered inevitable this Spring. 





| MANPOWER No. 1 SHORTAGE 
Manpower is the root problem of all 
; the shortages. The lower labor re- 
> quirements in WMC estimates are no 
more than confirmation that, under 
. present conditions, U. S. has reached 
5 a zenith in its civilian labor force. It is 
expected there will be some fewer 
. workers in total by July because of 


further inroads by the draft. There is 
no chance the draft age will be raised 
or that fathers, as such, will get a 
blanket deferment. Local boards, how- 
ever, are going as slow as they can 
with fathers and failing to meet their 
quotas. 

As a result, Army is pulling thou- 
sands out of specialized training at 
colleges and preparing them for com- 
bat action. 
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} OUR present distribution set-up may be 
inadequate to meet post-war competition be- 
cause of the increasing shifts in population. 


Tennessee is the center of the fast-growing 
South and Southwest. Your factory, assem- 
bly plant, or distribution branch in Tennes- 
see will make it possible to meet competition 
with quick service in this fast-developing 
section. 


Tennessee is within 500 miles of more than 
51% of the entire population of the U. S. 
(1940 census) and the percentage is growing. 


Central location is only one of the many 
advantages to plant locations in Tennessee. 
Read the other basic advantages listed. 


Manufacturers interested in meeting chang- 
ing conditions and post-war competition 
should investigate Tennessee now. 


Write for specific information and surveys 
relating to your particular requirements. 
Ask for illustrated book: “Tennessee—Land 
of Industrial Advantages.” 














Basic Advantages 
To Plant Locations 
In Tennessee 


* An unsurpassed variety of 
major industrial minerals and 
agricultural products and mate- 
rials. 


+ Huge coal reserves make pos- 
sible economical steam-power 
generation. 


* An inexhaustible supply of 
industrially suitable water. 


x Inland waterway system of 
three great rivers for low-cost 
transportation to Midwest, Gulf, 
and World ports. 


* Central location permitting 
24-hour delivery to more than 
51% of the Nation’s popula- 
tion. 


* Excellent railway, highway 
and airline transportation. 


* Cooperative native-born 
skilled and semi-skilled labor. 


* Opportunity for low-cost as- 
semblage of raw materials or 
manufactured parts. 


+ Uncongested plant sites near 
basic materials, river and rail 
terminals. 


* Ideal living conditions for 
both employer and employee. 


+ Sound State tax structure. No 
personal earnings or sales taxes. 


* State and municipal govern- 
ments friendly to industry. 





Governor’s Industrial Council, Department of Conservation 
Nashville, (3) Tenn. 


721 State Office Bldg. 


Invest J, 
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Sales Dialogue No. 3 


Is today’s selling or lack of 
it jeopardizing future business ? 





This is the third in a series of 
sales dialogues — actual sales 
conversations — transcribed 
and analyzed by Cy Norton. 











AS salesmen’s morale gone to 

pot? Purchasing agents say, 

“Yes, in a large number of 
cases.” 

Then what happens? Here’s an ex- 
ample. A purchasing agent says, “For 
over 10 years I’ve bought from the 
salesman who just left this office. But 
after the war, his company is off my 
books. That salesman used to be all 
right, but now his morale is zero and 
his attitude very antagonistic. In fact, 
he makes me mad every time I see 
him. He creates so much ill-will and 
resentment that his company will cer- 
tainly suffer when it needs business.” 

Why is sales morale low? Mainly 
because little or no attention is being 
given to salesmen and their morale. 


NO PERSPECTIVE 


Here’s what gets salesmen down to- 
day: The uncertainty of the times; the 
need to radically change long-term 
sales habits to meet present abnormal 
conditions; the puzzling difficulties of 
priorities, deliveries, quotas, etc.; the 
demoralizing ease of getting orders 
without working for them; the lack of 
advice, guidance and supervision from 
the home office—and finally but most 
important, the lack of a proper, broad 
perspective on the whole business pic- 
ture and the salesman’s part in it, both 
for today and post-war. 

Few salesmen can maintain a bal- 
anced perspective today without help 
from company executives. And without 
such perspective, salesmen forget how 
to sell and serve. Instead they often 
build up resentment and ill-will which 
will later be hard to overcome. So sales 
morale needs constructive and positive 
attention—right now. 

Let’s see how today’s sales morale is 
jeopardizing future business. Here are 
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By CY NORTON 


three actual sales conversations. P.A. 
represents the purchasing agent and S. 
represents the salesman. 

Case #1: 

P.A.—‘How does this new govern- 
ment limitation order affect me? What 
will I have to do about it?” 

S.—‘Search me. There are so many 
government rules that I can’t keep up 
with them. You better write Roosevelt. 
He’s the guy that runs the works.” 

P.A.—“Hasn’t someone in your 
company got a copy of the order and 
figured out what it means to us as well 
as to you?” 

S.—“Maybe, but I haven’t asked 
and nobody has bothered to tell me. 
Why don’t you call up and ask 
him. Then maybe you'll get some kind 
of an answer.” 

Case #2: 

P.A.—‘How about that paper I or- 
dered two weeks ago? When will it 
be shipped?” 

.—“Darned if I know. I can’t find 
out. Things are terrible and I’ve just 
about given up trying.” 

A.—‘“That’s O.K. for you, but 
where does it leave me? I’ve got to 
have the paper. 

S.—‘Well, Ill try to find out, but 
I won’t make any promises. Paper is 
hard to get and you're lucky if you 
can get it.” 

Case #3: 

S.—“Well, here I am again.” 

P.A.—*You sound discouraged.” 

S.—“I am.” 

P.A.—“Why? You're full of orders 
and you don’t have to work for them. 
That ought to make you happy instead 
of sad.” 

S.—‘Yeah, but we have too many 
troubles. Troubles because of priori- 
ties, quotas and a lot of other stuff. 
I can’t make head or tail of it all. 
Fact is, I don’t make half my calls 
because I’d get into arguments.” 

P.A.—“But don’t your customers 
want advice on what to do?” 

S.—‘“Sure. What can I do about it?” 

Incredible as it seems, these are ac- 
tual conversations as recorded by a 





stenographer attendant at these inter. 
views. What are these salesmen selling? 
They’ re selling the idea that their com. 
panies are not smart, are not keeping 
abreast of the times, are forgetting to 
serve, have let down their salesmen as 
well as their customers. Certainly such 
impressions jeopardize the reputation 
of a company and its business pros- 
pects for the future. 

What’s the answer? The answer is 
that these companies need to imme- 
diately pay attention to the morale of 
their salesmen. 

How can sales morale be built and 
maintained? Here are four ways: 


TO BUILD MORALE— 


1. By being sure that the salesmen 
have a proper perspective on the whole 
business picture and their part in it. 

2. By giving salesmen up-to-the-min- 
ute information about industry condi- 
tions, the company situation, govern- 
ment regulations, etc. 

3. By giving salesmen specific 
things to do or say with customers. 

4. By occasionally checking, per 
haps supervising, even more than in 
normal times.’ 

Here’s a case illustrating what hap- 
pens as a result of good—and bad— 
morale: 

A buyer says, “The company 
has always been Johnny-on-the-spot in 
service and helpful ideas. Despite to- 
day’s tough conditions of supply, you 
can still depend on their salesmen for 
dependable advice. 

“This company has four local com- 
petitors and all four are dead on their 
feet. Their salesmen are discouraged 
and licked, seldom make calls, don’t 
even phone you back when they can't 
fill an order—and definitely are fail- 
ing to meet our needs. Salesmen usv- 
ally reflect the attitude of the com- 
pany and so these men are rapidly 
getting a bad reputation for their com- 
panies.” 

Salesmen’s morale is important to- 
day as always. How is your salesmen’s 
morale? 
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ch H°” WELL American industry is doing its war- 

oD time job is now known to the American public. 

1". They know that during 1943 production miracles 
were performed to make our fighting men the best 

ts equipped in the world. 

e The road to Victory will be hard and long. We 

of must continue to supply our armed forces with 
everything they need. But some day peace will come 

r) . and American industry will face the enormous task 


of converting our factories from war production to 
the making of the many things we want and need. 
The problems will be difficult. We at Johns- 
- Manville are facing these problems squarely, with © 
le full recognition of our responsibilities and our obli- 
gations to the public, to the Johns-Manville men 
and women now in service, to our present employees 














A Report to the Public by 
JOHNS-MANVILLE 


Highlights of our second full year of wartime operation 


We now have $10,000,000 deposited in a Fund for 
Deferred Expenditure to meet the unusual con- 
tingent obligations created by war, to care for capi- 
tal expenditures which would have been made during 
the war years if it had not been for war conditions, 
and to help finance necessary post-war developments. 

Part of this Fund is intended for the peacetime 
expansion we believe probable, and will help pro- 
vide employment for our men and women now in 
the armed services when they return. In such ex- 
pansion will lie the future opportunities for all of us. 

We know that our obligations can be met only 
by devoting all our abilities and intelligence to 
keeping our company sound and healthy, and by 
anticipating and preparing for the future. 

We publish below highlights of our annual statement 











: and to our stockholders. as a report on the progress we have made in 1943. 
n- Bs 
ic Total Income $1074 million 
For all costs (except those shown below) $ 48 million 
r- To employees for salaries and wages $ 43% million 
To government for taxes $ 11% million 
To stockholders in dividends $ 2 million 
D- Leaving in the business $ 2% million 
y * Wages and salaries in 1943 were 17% greaterthan _ fighting forces, and repeats its pledge that—when 
7 in 1942. Employees numbered 14,100 or 1,100 less = peace is won—we again will produce more and 
” than the year before. better things for the kind of better living for which 
' * Taxes were equivalent to $13.56 per share of com- | Our Country is fighting. 
r mon stock or $817.64 per employee. — “Y ( 2 
* Earnings after taxes were 4) cents per dollar of ’ 
J total income, compared to 5 cents last year. PRESIDENT, JOHNS-MANVILLE CORPORATION 
; * Dividends of $7.00 per share were paid on the pre- These are a few of the products coming off the 
, ferred stock and $2.25 per share on the common stock. cone = gna production lines: Insulations for ships, 
" * Army-Navy “E” awards were made at our Man- perma panes prone and ; wont oui 
‘ : : industries; packings, gaskets, brake linings for war 
|. ville, N. J., and Lompoc, Calif., factories and a hines: buildi , for war coms ard 
¥ second “E” award was made at the Kansas Ord- Celi nd og P sflage pointe; asbestes fiber: 
: nance Plant built and operated for the War Depart- Deial Ate shelis isc: ‘ 
ment by Johns-Manville. ‘ 
: * More than a thousand products manufactured by . 
Johns-Manville are now serving our armed forces Those desiring more complete information should re- 
i H fer to a booklet containing the formal Annual Report 
)- and our war industries. to Stockholders Gaiden will ie glad to se de 
5 request. Address, Johns-Manville Corporation, 22 


Johns-Manville will continue to focus all its energies 
on the production of war materials needed by our 
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East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Far sighted manufacturers are 
selecting their post war 
Pacific Coast factory sites now 





FACTORY SITES 
at the population center 
of the Pacific Coast 


There is an ideal spot for your Pa- 
cific Coast factory in Santa Clara 
County, California, in the heart of 
the rich Pacific Coast Market ... at 
the population center of the Pacif- 
ic Coast ... and only 25 miles from 
the docks of San Francisco Bay. 
Sites are still available along 
transcontinental railroad lines and 
on main coastal highways. Land is 
inexpensive—amazingly so! 

Santa Clara County is a young, 
vital manufacturing section, with 
a wealth of natural advantages and 
friendly, co-operative labor. 


; 
i 
| 
| 
; 







There is a spot for your Coast 
factory in Santa Clara County. 
Write today for “Post War 
Pacific Coast” which tells 
the factual story of San- 
ta Clara County. 

No cost or ob- 


ligation. 





DEPT. B 

SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 

SAN JOSE, CALIF. 


SANTA CLARA 
COUNTY iéoor 











New Ideas 


AMBIDEXTROUS GLOVE 


Ambidextrous gloves, capable of be- 
ing worn interchangeably on either 
left or right hand, are an Army 
achievement. They’re knitted with the 
thumb in line with the fingers, and 
consistent “swapping” permits even 
wear on both palm and back. If one 
is lost or torn, it can be replaced by 
one new glove instead of a pair. 


LEST THEY FORGET 


Because war needs are taking a big 
bite out of civilian candy stocks, the 
Imperial Candy Co. is furnishing deal- 
ers with special counter cards that fea- 
ture pictures of various candy bars 
with the caption: “Remember Me?— 
Back Soon.” Displayed on candy racks 
after the last bar is sold, the cards 
are removed when stocks are replen- 
ished. The idea “hits the spot” with 
dealers. 


IN THE BAG 


Detroit’s Air-Flo Corp. is converting 
waste rubber shavings into a valuable 
by-product by merely inserting them 
into bags and shipping them to mar- 
ket. Retailing at 39¢, they make ideal 
sponge bags for a variety of kitchen 
and house-cleaning tasks. 


HEAT-SEALED EGGS 


“Thermo-Stabilization,” a recent 
University of Missouri discovery, may 
result in fresher eggs for housewives, 
says du Pont. The eggs are dipped in 
hot mineral oil, sealing shell pores and 
killing bacteria. Tested by the Army 
under torrid desert conditions, they 
proved suitable for poaching even after 
45 days of room temperature storage. 


METAL RAFT 


The latest thing in life rafts is a 
rugged, 3,400-pound model made en- 
tirely of metal, the product of the 
Weber Showcase & Fixture Co., Inc., 
Los Angeles. The raft is capable of 
holding 20 men, and is equipped with 
a sail, signal pistols, water, first aid 
kit, fishing tackle, life jackets, com- 
pass, a Bible, magazines and games. 


“WATERPROOF” RADIO 


Credit Westinghouse with the pro- 
duction of sturdy, “canned” radio sets 
that operate efficiently after a ducking 


in the surf. Tough as a commando, the 
sets are also unaffected by either tropj. 
cal suns or Arctic blasts. 


SEAWEED FIBER 


A new, British-made synthetic fiber 
is made from seaweed. It’s known as 
alginate fiber, and is claimed to be 
inexpensive as well as efficient. 


GOOD YARN 


Rayon yarn, performing one more 
wartime service, is now being used as 
a reinforcement material for paper. 
board boxes subject to frequent han- 
dling. It’s a double-barreled idea that 
helps to conserve paperboard and also 
prolongs the life of the box. 


TOBACCO MONEY 


Many American troops are literally 
being supplied by the Government 
with “money to burn.” It’s nothing but 
cigar-shaped sticks of tobacco leaf, 
however, and is used in various occu- 
pied areas as “wages” for native labor. 
Typical transactions: One stick will 
purchase 20 oranges or 50 pounds of 
sweet potatoes; 600 sticks will build 
an airfield. 


IDEA "CLEARING HOUSE" 


Suggestions for many of the major 
improvements in all types of war ma- 
terial and machinery come largely from 
the men in actual combat zones, and 
are then passed on to manufacturers. 
To facilitate and co-ordinate the han- 
dling of these ideas, Washington is 
setting up a special new department 
that will function as an idea “clearing 
house.” Thus, ideas found practical in 
Africa, for example, may quickly bob 
up on other far-flung fighting fronts. 


UNDERGROUND "RUBBISH MAN" 


Eliminating unsightly rubbish cans, 
tomorrow’s householders may eventu- 
ally dispose of their refuse and ashes 
by simply having them sucked away 
from their basements by means of @ 
system of underground pneumatic 
tubes. A network of ducts would tap 
every street and connect with every 
home, shop and factory, according to 
Engineer Morris M. Cohn, the plan’s 
author. Added feature: The waste 
would then be burned to produce heat 
and power for the city. 
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Property Protection in Wartime 
A 


the time draws near when our armed forces face their supreme test in the mightiest invasion of his- 
tory, any wartime effort on the home front seems small by comparison. 


Nevertheless, the task of America’s fighting men and her Allies is of such magnitude that every ounce 





STATEMENT 
December 31, 1943 








ADMITTED ASSETS 


Cash in Office, Banks and Trust Com- 

pemigs cc eccevccee $ 20,681,229.69 
United States Government Bonds . . 27,406,591.91 
All Other Bonds and Stocks. . . . 69,192,158.38 
First Mortgage Loans . . . . « « 376,083.48 
Reel Retete 2 we cc ee ee 3,825,040.10 
Agents’ Balances, less than 90 days due —9,265,751.61 
Reinsurance 

Recoverable on Paid Losses . 1,286,831.00 
Other Admitted Assets. . . 2. ~~ 73,214.65 


Total Admitted Assets . .. .$132,106,900.82 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums . .$ 49,199,317.00 
Reserve for Losses . . . . + + « 13,486,728.00 
Reserve for Taxes . ... + + +  5,130,000.00 


Reserve for Miscellaneous Accounts. _1,005,540.16 
Funds Held Under Reinsurance Treaties 38,176.37 


Total Liabilities Except Capital $ 68,859,761.53 
Capital . . « « 15,000,000.00 
Surplus. . . . 48,247,139.29 


Surplus as Regards Policyholders 63,247,139.29 


Total . « 2 o © © © © © + $132,106,900.82 


Note: Bonds carried at $3,528,921.20 amortized value 

and cash | 008.00 in. the above statement are 
d by law. All securities 
have been chee in accordance with the re- 
quirements of the National Association of 
Insurance ene ar On the basis «" act- 
ual December 31st market values, total Adinitted 
Assets would be increased to — 
and Surplus to Policyholders would be in 
creased to $66,563,049.00, 
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of strength of mind and hand that we in this country can muster to their support in whatever way we can 


is necessary and imperative. 


This is why the fire insurance industry has been and is now 
geared to war; why it is alert through its inspection and engi- 
neering facilities in protecting the nation’s industrial plants 
which have amazed the world with their productive power. 


Through this vigilance, many disastrous fire losses have 
been prevented—losses which in wartime, when manpower and 
materials are so vital, would have been as damaging as enemy 
victories. Thus, in a real sense, watchfulness in fire prevention 
has meant a participation in the. winning of the war by the 
“industry which protects other industries.” 


Meanwhile, the agents and brokers of the capital stock fire 
insurance business, as part of the Citizen Army, are a source of 
strength throughout the nation. By seeing to it that property 
is adequately insured, national morale is promoted, permitting 
greater concentration on the war effort. 

Dollars for fire insurance premiums today are going in large 
part into U. S. Government Bonds, thus helping to bear the 
cost of war. This Company, for example, invested all of its new 
premium dollars during the last nine months of 1943 in War 
Bonds, in addition to its regular purchases of these securities. 

x“ & & 

In submitting herewith our annua! statement we take pride 
in stating that more than 50% of the male employees of The 
Home Insurance Company are now with the armed forces. 


—, 
* THE HOME « 


NEW YORK 


FIRE ° AUTOMOBILE ° MARINE 


THE HOME, THROUGH ITS AGENTS AND BROKERS, 1S AMERICA’S LEADING INSURANCE PROTECTOR OF AMERICAN HOMES AND THE HOMES OF AMERICAN INDUSTRY 
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Indispensable 


wherever 
accounts 
are used: 





CCOUNTANTS’ 
HANDBOOK 


Step Years Ahead in Experience 


with this famous Handbook of expert practice. 
For 20 years a standard; new 3rd edition re- 
flects, over entire range of commercial and finan- 
cial accounting, the latest accepted principles, 
the last wordin procedure. _ : 

Nothing else like it. 26 big sections cover 
working methods, records and systems, internal 
check, executive controls, analytical methods, 
budgets, reports, etc. Best opinion from all an- 
gles—law, finance, management, accounting. 


Develops skill that is vital today 


—skill that wins recognition, advancement. 

Saves time and effort; helps make correct, on- 

the-job decisions for prompt, practical hand- 

ling of any situation, everyday or emergency. 
Board of 90 contributing and pqoanting of- 

tors, headed by W. A. Paton, C.P.A., gives high- 

est ~ —, 
en rf a copy—try BEC suaex; [ext 
it in your work. Youks blebinding; 300jorms 

of its value; 








illustrations; 
mail the form below today. 1595 pases. 


_ 
THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


=_ 15 East 26th Street New York 10. N.Y —— 


I Send me the Accountants’ Handbook. Within 5 ! 
§ days, I will send price, $7.50, plus a few cents deliv- 8 
g ery. Or, if not satisfied, I will return the book. (Welt 
i pay delivery if you remit with order.) mos2 & 

i 








; Name,. sche see hh ou Galegs ube eeden et ee a 
1 ( please print) i 
eee eee ' 
I Business City & : 
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Q Address.................... State 
ee ed 








Answers All ‘Locker Problems’’ 


. 

PETERSON Locker Units 
ore replacing lockers 
everywhere because 

they save floor space, or 
pepebeees double locker room ca- 
4 pocity, keep wraps “in 
press” and exposed to 
light and cir,—provide 
eoch employee with a 
speced coct hanger, a 
hat shelf ond o 12” x 12” 
x 12” lock box. Rigid oll- 
wood and tempered 
pressd wood construction. 
Write for Cotclog of 
modern wardrobe equip- 


ment for factory, office 
ond home. 


VOGEL-PETERSON 7 















1829 N. Weleatt Ave, CHICAGO 22, U.S.A. 
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“FORBES EPIGRAMS" 
This inspiring collection of B. C. FORBES’ 
epigrams is so thoroughly compiled and in- 
dexed that you can find at a glance one or 
more epigrams on practically every form of 
human aspiration, impulse, emotion, motive 
and action. 

Order @ copy today. Send only $2 to: 
B. C. Ferbes Publishing Co., Inc. 


120 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 
On New York City orders add 1% sales tax. 
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The Pattern of Business 


PRODUCTION 

Axis eyes continue to cast alarming 
glances at America’s huge war produc- 
tion. Meanwhile, increased output of 
civilian goods depends on second-front 
needs. . . . January figures reveal a 
sharp decline in ship output, another 
upward spurt in plane production. . . . 
General Motors claims it’s ready to 
swing into production of 1942-model 
cars “within an hour.” One dark spot: 
Far from selling in rumored $400 
brackets, prices will probably top pre- 
war levels by at least 20%. . . . The 
production outlook for sporting goods 
is gloomier than ever. Three reasons: 
(1) Lack of men and materials; (2) 
manufacturers are turning out war 
products; (3) military ‘demands are 
rising. . . . In spite of handicaps, last 
year’s iron and steel output smashed 
all previous records. New metallurgical 
processes, for the most part, were re- 
sponsible. 


MATERIALS 


Don’t expect much if any relaxation 
of civilian construction restrictions 
this year. Lumber output, already cut 
sharply, is not even expected to meet 
essential requirements. Paper 
stocks are as thin as ever, and salvage 
programs are lagging behind scheduled 
goals by some 20%. . . . Metal stocks 
(except for tin) have jumped into the 
plentiful class. . . . Look for a sub- 
stantial boost in passenger car tire 
output. Rationing restrictions will 
probably remain unchanged for at 
least four months, however. . . . Nylon 
products have a bright future. In fact, 
yarn output will be great enough to 
supply most of the hosiery industry 
when war needs taper off. 


FUEL 


Warning: Gasoline rations may soon 
be sliced again, for both East and 
West Coast drivers. Reason: Military 
needs will soar with the opening of 
the “second front,” expected in the 
near future. . . . Tanker and tank car 
scarcities, coupled with stepped-up 
military demands, will put an added 
strain on East Coast oil stocks this 
Spring. . . . More economies are need- 
ed te avert a soft coal “crisis,” warns 
Ickes. With stockpiles alarmingly low 
(first-of-the-year supplies dwindled to 
their lowest point in over three years), 


consumption has been running ahead 
of production. 


LABOR 


Increasing numbers of peace-minded 
war workers, foreseeing an early armi- 
stice and a sudden end to high-paying 
war jobs, are beginning to cast about 
for permanent peacetime positions, 
. . » Wanted: More women workers in 
critical labor shortage areas. With the 
manpower situation easing in some 
localities, however, many women are 
already “going back to the kitchen.” 
. . » Despite a sizable boost in 1944 
production schedules, continued draft 
calls are cutting a large hole in the 
ranks of America’s shipbuilding em- 
ployees. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Look for a big jump in West Coast 
rail traffic, a result of war emphasis 
shifting toward the Pacific. . . . The 
first of America’s crack, modern 
streamliners, made by the Pullman- 
Standard Car Manufacturing Co., re- 
cently chalked up its 10th anniversary. 
. . . Equipment scarcities have truck- 
ers worried. One encouraging factor: 
This year’s cutbacks on military ve- 
hicles are expected to result in a sub- 
stantial boost in civilian truck produc- 
tion. 


FOOD 


“The most serious meat situation in 
U. S. history”—that’s the alarming 
Spring and Summer forecast made by 
the National Live Stock Producers’ 
Association. The reason: “Ill-advised 
price control regulations.” . . . Don’t 
expect this year’s civilian food quotas 
to top 1943 levels. In fact, military and 
lend-lease needs may take bigger and 
bigger bites out of home-front supplies. 
Less butter and milk are practically a 
certainty. . . . Dehydrated food pro- 
ducers are looking ahead to a big 
year. Two new products: Dehydrated 
onions and sweet potatoes. . . . If vege- 
table seed sales are any indication, 
1944 Victory Gardens will sprout to 
record-breaking heights. 


POST-WAR 


A national General Foods Corp. sur- 
vey reveals that three out of every four 
of the company’s stockholders prefer 
moderate wartime dividends in favor 
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of a policy designed to build adequate 
reserves for post-war expansion. . . . 
A huge building boom, featuring low- 
cost, mass-produced houses, will be a 
post-war reality and not just a pipe- 
dream, says Chicago’s Celotex Corp. 
_, . Discount reports that recent up- 
surges in post-war planning are putting 
| a damper on war output. . . . Amer- 
ica’s air lines hope to grab a large 
share of post-war foreign travel. The 
big boom, however, may not come for 
several years. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


America’s expanding merchant ma- 
rine fleet will hit the 5,000 mark by 
the year’s end. . . . Peace talk is re- 





ON THE HOME FRONT 
@ Demobilization Office. The plan of 


Senator George’s committee to set up 
an Office of Demobilization for the 
civilian front has won the approval 
| of Ernest R. Breech, president of Ben- 
dix Aviation. Breech describes the 
plan as fulfilling industry’s needs for 
successful reconversion, and he be- 
lieves that appointment by the Presi- 
dent of a director to head the Office 
(subject to Senate confirmation) gives 
the Congressional check, important in 
all post-war planning. The demobiliza- 
tion office, Breech suggests, should 
have final authority to settle three 
pressing problems: (1) Contract ter- 
) minations; (2) disposal of govern- 
ment-owned materials; (3) determina- 
tion of the future of government- 
owned plants. 


| 

®Venture Spirit Needed. That post- 
war programs by themselves are futile 
| is the view of Armstrong Cork’s presi- 
| dent, H. W. Prentis Jr., who says: 
“No matter how much post-war plan- 
| ning may be done by business men, 
and how many communities may de- 
termine their post-war demand for 
goods and their post-war employment 
possibilities, all such efforts will fail, 
, unless we Americans see to it that our 
representatives in Congress create the 
conditions under which the enterpris- 
ing among us will be encouraged again 
to take risks, build new businesses and 
create more jobs.” 





® Fasier Credit. J. A. White, president 
of The National Retail Credit Asso- 
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sulting in an increase in home-front 
“complacency,” say some government 
officials. . . . Don’t expect recent metal 
surpluses to result in a sudden spurt 
in the output of all-metal, pre-war- 
style ice boxes, warns WPB. Why? 
Summer demands can’t be filled if 
time is taken to reconvert. . . . Credit 
the laundry industry with taking one 
of the first big steps toward supplying 
jobs to home-coming war veterans. 
State and local associations all over 
the nation are prepared to provide 
thousands of openings, from truck 
driving jobs to management positions. 
. . . Although housing shortages con- 
tinue, vacancies in many government- 
owned projects are going begging. 


: Post-War Plans 


ciation, believes that Congress after 
the war should void emergency legis- 
lation restricting credit as the answer 
to increased production and consumer 
demand, “Credit,” says he, “is going 
to be the vehicle of reconstruction. 
.. . It is necessary for us to come for- 
ward with a plan of management which 
should be a safe and sound credit ex- 
tension policy . . . and see to it that 
the brain trusters do not continue to 
control business after the war.” 


© Competition. The dream car of the 
post-war period is likely to be devel- 
oped by the aircraft, not the automo- 
bile, industry, according to William B. 
Stout, famous aircraft engineer. Air- 
craft’s lead in new ideas, he says, en- 
ables it to plan “models that will 
eclipse anything the automobile people 
have dreamed of.” 


ON THE INTERNATIONAL FRONT 


® Economic Blocs. While idealists talk 
of a united world after the war, prac- 
tical statesmen of foreign countries 
are organizing group interests. A cus- 
toms union between the Netherlands, 
Belgium and Luxembourg is said to 
have been arranged, following a finan- 
cial accord which was arranged be- 
tween the same three countries last 
Fall. A somewhat similar easement of 
customs regulations is proposed for 
their own mutual benefit by Brazil, 
Uruguay, Bolivia, Chile, Paraguay and 
Argentina. According to Adrian C. 
Escobar, the new Argentine ambassa- 
dor to the United States, this move has 
no political aim. 
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the famous super quality 


all-elastic 
PARIS W 
Give your legs the best of it! These all- 


GARTER 
elastic, Super Quality Paris Garters at $1 


are “tops” for value, comfort, service. Ask 
for Paris by name. Look for the famous 
“Paris Kneeling Figure” on the package. 
Trade marks are a double protection. 
They enable you to reject as well as to 
select. When you say “I want Paris—and 
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not a substitute’—you exercise your right 
to choose what you use. Protect this privi- 
lege. Trust the trade marks which have 
stood the test of time. 

Paris Garter illustrated—all elastic, $1. 
Part elastic styles: 35¢ and 55c. A. Stein 

and Company +» Chicago + New York 
Los Angeles 
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Have you received your FREE copy of 
Security 


230 CHARTS? 


a Once every month a 
s $} new issue of this 
graphic 64-page Fo- 
lio goes out to sub- 
scribers as a timely 
aid to investment de- 
cisions at vital mar- 
ket stages. Visualizes 
18-months’ PRICE 
trends of 233 lead- 
ing listed stocks, 
each drawn on its 
own individual chart 
against a background 
of EARNINGS and DIVIDENDS, picturing at 
a glance essential market positions and facil- 
itating quick comparison of essential facts. 
Convenient, practical, time-saving. 


Write Dept. F-22 for FREE sample copy 


SECURITIES RESEARCH CORPORATION 
141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 











PACKARD MOTOR 
CAR COMPANY 





DIVIDEND NO. 128 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a dividend of ten cents (10c) 
per share on the outstanding 
Common Non-Par Value Shares 
of the Company, payable on the 

Ist day of April, 1944, to the 

holders of the Common Non- 

Par Value Shares of record at the 
close of business February 19th, 
1944. The books will not be closed. | 





HUGH J. FERRY, Secretary 
Detroit, Michigan, Feb-uary 7, 1944 























UNION CARBIDE 

AND CARBON 

CORPORATION 
UCT 


A cash dividend of Seventy-five cents 
(75¢) per share on the outstanding 
capital stock of this Corporation has 
been declared, payable April 1, 1944, 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business March 3, 1944. 


ROBERT W. WHITE, Vice-President 











CONTINENTAL 
CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


The first quarter Interim dividend of 
twenty-five cents (25¢) per share on the 
common stock of this Company has been 
declared payable March 15, 1944, to 
ctockholders of record at the close of 
——— February 25, 1944. Books will 
not close. 


SHERLOCK McKEWEN, Treasurer. 








B. C. FORBES’ FORECAST 





Problems Washington 
Should Clear Up 


which Washington should dili- 
gently seek to clarify: : 

How far does the Roosevelt Admin- 
istration plan to go in expanding gov- 
ernmental ownership and operation? 

What part of the $25,000,000,000 
taxpayers’ money employed to estab- 
lish war production plants does the 
Government propose to retain, what 
part does it propose to put into com- 
petition with investor-owned enter- 
prise? 

How do our Washington authorities 
aspire to dispose of the overwhelming 
masses of materials and merchandise 
on hand when hostilities cease, and 
therefore not needed for military use? 
Will markets be wrecked by wholesale 
dumping? Or will arrangements be 
made to have the suppliers of sur- 
pluses effect their orderly disposal? 

How quickly will financial settle- 
ment of cancellations of prime con- 
tracts be made? Will it be possible for 
corporations to pay, without delay, 
furnishers of parts? 

How soon will the special machinery 
and other equipment installed for war 
output be removed, to expedite resump- 
tion of peacetime activity? 

Will the Administration hereafter 
favor action by Congress to enable 
employers to accumulate adequate 
(tax-free) reserves to solve, with rea- 
sonable success, the gigantic looming 


() ssc We besetting industry 


problem of full employment? (See: 


timely cartoon on this page.) 

In short, what “atmosphere” will 
industry find itself functioning in after 
November, after the war? Will it be 
as “anti” as during the last dozen 
years? Will it be as profoundly dis- 
couraging to investment of private 
savings in free enterprise? Will the 
SEC and other New Deal agencies 
continue to be egged on to harass pub- 
lic utility and other companies? 

Will stockholders be relieved of pres- 
ent iniquitous double taxation? (See 
page 30 for condemnation of this un- 
fairness by Wendell Willkie, Winthrop 
W. Aldrich, head of America’s largest 
bank, and others.) 


Will Washington extend every jp. 
telligent aid to employers to provide 
maximum post-war employment? 0; 
will Roosevelt persist in perpetuating 
the fallacy that the cure-all for every 
economic problem is astronomical 
spending of taxpayers’ money to pro- 
vide made-work, a la the WPA of un. 
savory memory? 

Will the absurd altruistic theories of 
Vice-President Henry A. Wallace re. 
garding the Santa Claus role the 
United States should play in the after. 
war world be accepted and adopted by 
official Washington? Or will our politi- 
cal overlords realize that a strong, vig. 
orous, prosperous America is essential 
to future international economic and 
financial health, that airy day-dream. 
ing must be subordinated to realities? 


Meanwhile, it is encouraging that 
stocks and bonds have reached new 
1944 peaks, that the Fourth War Loan 
was oversubscvibed, that inflation is 
being kept under control, that Con- 
gress is manifesting determination to 
curb disruptive strikers, that, perhaps 
above all, the United Nations are stead- 
ily wearing down the Axis. 


EVEN THE Best Cook IN THE WorLD 
NEEDS SOMETHING TO WorK WITH 


























Courtesy N. Y. Herald Tribune 
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THE spor! 


Yes, this worker is really on the spot with his 
fellow employees. Because of his own careless- 
ness in the failure to use proper safety precau- 
tions, he has broken the “no accident’ record 
of his department. He has not only injured him- 
self, but he may cause the loss of vital produc- 
tive time from the job on hand. 

The prevention of costly industrial accidents 
is the function of ‘Your Partner in Safety,’’ the 
safety engineering service of American Auto. 
Safety engineering “In the American Auto Man- 
ner’ is more than just inspection. It is a scien- 
tific, continuing service of accident hazard 
analysis based on the extensive experience of 
experts in this important field. 

American Auto safety plans are practical and 
flexible. No rigid formula is ever used, but spe- 
cific ideas are initiated for the solution of each 
individual problem as it may arise. It is a pre- 







cision, ‘‘hand tooled”’ safety service available 
only to clients of American Auto Agents and 
Brokers. 





In the American Auto Manner 


To the buyer of insurance the competent advice 
and personal services of an accredited Agent 
or Broker are considerations of paramount im- 
portance. 


The accredited Agent or Broker counts it his 
first responsibility to determine that the insur- 
ance company he represents can and will faith- 
fully discharge its policy obligations promptly, 
fairly, and cheerfully at all times. 

American Auto is represented by accredited 
Agents and Brokers throughout the United 
States and Canada because it has the sta- 
bility of position, the character of personnel, 
and a record of performance which commend 
its protective services to insurance men and 
insurance buyers everywhere. 











‘‘Your Partner in Safety” 
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< B. A. JAVITS 
Vice-President & Gen. Counsel 


Leaders Now Condemn 
Double Taxation 


HE Investors Fairplay League was 
among the first to bring to the 
front the unfairness of double 
taxation. Last year it petitioned every 
member of Congress to do something 
about the double taxation now inflicted 
upon stockholders, pointing out that 
“as the real owners of corporations, 
stockholders find themselves mulcted 
in unprecedentedly heavy corporation 
taxes. Then, on whatever dividends 
they receive from the balance not 
seized by tax gatherers, they are com- 
pelled to pay exactly the same rate of 
taxes as those whose income was not 
previously taxed one iota.” 
Now leaders in various walks of life 
are taking up the cudgels on behalf of 


stockholders thus mistreated: 


Wenve.t WILLKIE: As things now 
stand, corporation dividends suffer a 
double tax, one at their source in the 
form of a corporation income tax, and 
the other at their outlet in the form of 
the individual income tax. On the other 
hand, interest payable on bonds is a 
deductible item in the corporation in- 
come statement, before taxes. The ef- 
fect is to encourage corporations to 
finance themselves by debt rather than 
by equity.-And such financing has evil 
results because it builds up a large 
debt structure which greatly aggra- 
vates depressions and increases the 
danger of bankruptcy. Also, it dis- 
courages new venture capital. This 
situation should be corrected by elimi- 
nating the present double tax on 
dividend payments. 


Peoria (ILL.) Morninc Star: One 
of the most ironic provisions of our 
present tax structure, and one of the 
most shortsighted, is the penalty placed 
upon investors by the double tax on 
dividends. Under our present law, a 
man who earns a net income of $3,000 


a year, plus $500 in dividends from 
normal earnings, is taxed at an effec- 
tive rate of 63.8% on investment 
earnings: First, the business in which 
he has invested must pay the Govern- 
ment a 40% normal tax before dis- 
tributing any dividends; second, the 
stockholder must pay the Government 
an additional 23.8% after his earn- 
ings are received. If the company has 
earned 5% before normal taxes on 
the investment, even if it pays out 
every cent in dividends, the maximum 
return to this stockholder is less than 
2% of his investment—which is ob- 
viously insufficient for the risk he is 
taking. 

This low rate of return is the rea- 
son for the frequently heard statement 
on Peoria streets and _ elsewhere: 
“What's the use of trying to make 
money? The Government will take it 
all in taxes anyway.” 

It seems a fair question to ask 
where America would be today if there 
had been no risk capital available for 
the production of Fulton’s steamboat, 
Whitney’s cotton gin, Edison’s lamp, 
Marconi’s wireless, Wright’s airplane. 


Winturop W. A.pricn, president, 
Chase National Bank, in its annual 
report: If the tax system is to stimu- 
late business activity and the forma- 
tion and investment of venture capi- 
tal, it must take account of the fact 
that income taxes paid in the first in- 
stance by ‘corporations are ultimately 
borne by individual shareholders in 
the form of decreased dividends. To 
tax again dividend income received by 
individuals, as is done now, is in- 
equitable double taxation; and it fur- 
ther effectively discourages investment 
in stock. 


Frormwa NationaL Bank: Double 
taxes are slowing down our national 





economic momentum 
spirit of enterprise . 


Pen killing our 
- + menacing ow 
world dominance of business and jp. 


dustry . . . and destroying future op 
portunities for American worker 
They should be eliminated now! 

Some encouragement that all this i, 
beginning to register effect can hy 
gleaned from this by George B. Bryan, 
Jr., Washington staff correspondent o( 
the Wall Street Journal: 

Risk capital, the equity money jy 
business, probably will get much mor 
favorable treatment through eliming. 
tion of the double tax on dividend 
paid once from the corporate till 
again from the stockholders’ purs. 
. .. In their discussions, officials think 
this situation could be remedied by s 
relatively simple change in the revenue 
laws. This would exempt from the cor. 
poration income tax all amounts of 
profits paid out as dividends. In other 
words, dividends would be put on 
parity with interest on debt and mate 
deductible from income otherwise sub- 
ject to corporation income rates, 


Investors Must Demand, 
Receive Recognition 


Invited to tell members of the Lions 
and Kiwanis Clubs of New Canaan, 
Conn., about the Investors Fairplay 
League, Benjamin A. Javits addressed 
a joint meeting. Extracts from the 
New Canaan Advertiser’s report: 

B. A. Javits explained the purposes o/ 
the Investors Fairplay League, of which he 
is vice-president, and related the need for 
group action by corporate stockholders in 
order to protect their investments. The 
speaker urged all investors to become mem- 
bers of the League, explaining that only by 
concerted action could they combat the ¢- 
forts of other organized pressure groups. 
After his talk Mr. Javits answered questions 
from the floor. His talk follows: 

I am talking to you in the interests of the 
investors of this country, the people who 
have themselves worked and earned or whose 
parents have done so or who are the trustees 
for the moneys which have been earned by 
others. . . . 

We have recognized the right of the work 
ing man to organize, the right of the farmer 
to organize, but the investors, who are # 
much a part of our whole scheme of things. 
have failed to organize. 

B. C. Forbes and myself organized the 
League in July, 1942. . . . We have ap 
peared on behalf of investors before variout 
committees of Congress, we have been in 
touch with various departments of gover? 
ment, we have appeared before various stock: 
holders’ meetings representing security 
ers and have been in touch with various 
managements, to make them conscious o 
the stake which the investor has. 
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We in the Investors Fairplay League have 


the most potent voting power in the country. 


Our members, and those who can become 

have a voting power in corpora- 
tions and at the political polls. In this sense, 
we can be the most powerful group in the 
nation. 

This country will never be sound or pros- 

us until the investors demand and re- 
ceive full recognition. 

We, the investors, must stand up and de- 
mand that business serve the public inter- 
est. Because it serves the public interest 
it should be entitled to a reasonable profit, 
and out of that reasonable profit should 
come enough to provide the Government with 
its share so that we can have a solvent 
nation. 

Unless investors demand this right, they 
ae playing false to the American people. 
The matter of reasonable profits for indus- 
try is a must because unless industry makes 
reasonable profits and makes the politicians 
understand that reasonable profits are essen- 
tial, we are bound to lose our freedom be- 
cause we will have expropriation of property 
and capital. 

Politicians and bureaucrats very often lose 
sight of this fundamental concept. They en- 
force theories of destruction of competition 
which are just as harmful to the worker as 
to the investor. It is only through an organ- 
ization of investors that a balance can be 
worked out between the various pressure 
groups which make up this great nation. 

The Investors Fairplay League is organ- 
ized to work on two main fronts: One, in 
dealing with the political forces and other 
pressure groups; the other, in dealing with 
the managements of companies which must 
be constantly scrutinized. 


(The League will send anyone re- 
questing it a complete copy of Mr. 


Javits’ speech.) 


“Do We Want Free 
Enterprise ?” 


To all who are interested in the 
preservation of free enterprise and are 
willing to fight for it, the League 
heartily recommends a comprehensive 
booklet by V. O. Watts, Ph.D., eco- 
nomic counsel of the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce. Titled “Do 
We Want Free Enterprise?” the book- 
let answers in convincing fashion all 
the usual arguments of socialists, radi- 
cal labor leaders and other ardent col- 
lectivists who would substitute some 
new “ism” for the American way of 
life. It is especially valuable to speak- 
ers. Copies, 50¢ each, may be ob- 
tained from the Los Angeles Chamber 
of Commerce. 


Address all communications to INVESTORS 
PaIRPLAY Leacue, Flatiron Bldg., 175 Fifth 
Ave, New York, 10, N. Y. 
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TO THE POINT 


The people are tired of being pushed 
around.—JAMESs A. FARLEY. 


Our conviction is as firm today as it 
ever was that the right to work should 
not be dependent upon membership or 
non-membership in any organization. 
—BENJAMIN F. Fair.ess, president, 
United States Steel Corp. 


When this war is over, the free en- 
terprise system of America may be un- 
der as great need of reconstruction as 
some of the bombed cities of Europe. 
—W. C. MULLENDORE, president, Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 


With able leadership and a reason- 
able amount of teamwork the people 
of this nation can meet the challenge 
that they will face after the war. The 
demand for American products will be 
great.— JOHN E. RoVENSKY, vice-presi- 
dent, Chase National Bank. 


The American people are beginning 
to realize that the bills of a Santa Claus 
government must be paid by every cit- 


izen in taxes. It may well be that the 
citizens at the polls in 1944 may, con- 
trary to Gov. Al Smith’s famous axiom, 
decide to “shoot Santa Claus”.—Lewis 
H. Brown, president, Johns-Manville 
Corp. 


All post-war efforts ultimately will 
fail unless we Americans see to it that 
our representatives in Congress create 
the conditions under which the enter- 
prising among us will be encouraged 
again to take risks, build new busi- 
nesses and create more jobs.—H. W. 
PRENTICE, JR., president, Armstrong 
Cork Co. 


Small manufacturing plants engaged 
in war work are employing fewer 
workers than they did some months 
ago. Employment is still increasing in 
the larger plants which have from 
1,000 to 30,000 workers on their pay- 
rolls. These trends are almost surely 
going to continue until the war in Eu- 
rope comes to an end.—Bric. GEN. 
LEONARD P. AYRES, vice-president, The 
Cleveland Trust Co. 














a month at a time. 


Pay Us By The Month 


Many persons find it most convenient 


to pay their life insurance premiums 


So we have a 


wide choice of policies on that basis. 


Ask for our 
descriptive folder 


She PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
A mutual life insurance company 
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ABSON-CHECK 
“TOUR STOCKS! 


NO COST - NO OBLIGATION 


Send us, with this advertiser . 
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Send for Free Report by Mr. Babson 


INVESTMENT COUNSELLING 
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WHAT ARE — 


‘Peace Stocks? 


Write for Free Special Report 


BABSON'S Gove: 


Dept. F-14 Babson Park 57, Mass, 
Send me—Free 
the Reports checked below: 


( ) Free Babson-check of attached 
asset inventory 


( ) Free Report on Air Transport 
Stocks 













( ) Free — Complete information 
about your new plan of personal 
investment supervision 
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T he value of Forbes 
Magazine to the 
advertiser 1s based 
upon its essential 
value to the reader 














Stock Market Outlook 


By HARRY D. COMER 


DOW-JONES AVERAGES 





OUTSTANDING feature is divergence 
of trend in industrial and railroad 
groups. Usually moving in same direc- 
tion, these two have been “out of gear” 
since first week in January. Dow-Jones 
industrial average established 1944 
high January 5; has now receded sev- 
eral points. Meanwhile, rails advanced 
four points, or almost 13%, reaching 
highest level in over six years. 

Many observers of technical action 
accept this divergence as signalling im- 
portant reversal of general trend. In- 
ability of industrials to follow leader- 
ship of rails means lower prices to 
come, according to this theory. 

But aside from its technical signifi- 
cance, continued strength in railroad 
securities may be telling a bigger story. 
Rail issues had been in public disfavor 
during most of the past decade. Even 
record-breaking wartime earnings had 


Congratulations 


Russell M. Allen has been elected 
vice-president in charge of sales of Al- 
legheny Ludlum Steel Corp. 

Paul Bestor has been elected a vice- 
president of Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of America. 

Robert T. Swaine, senior partner of 
the law firm of Cravath, de Gersdorff, 
Swaine & Wood, has been ‘elected a 
director of the Chemical Bank & Trust 
Co. of New York. 

William P. Witherow, president of 
the Blaw- Knox Co., has been elected 
a director of Westinghouse Air Brake 
Co. and Union Switch and Signal Co. 





failed to attract investors, who held 
that war would soon be over and eam: 
ings would slump. Now that it is real- 
ized peace is not in sight, rails are out- 
standing beneficiaries of war-induced 
profits (after taxes). Given another 
year or two of prosperity, many rail- 
roads will have placed their financial 
houses in good order to withstand a 
lean period. 

In view of changed sentiment toward 
nearness of peace, rails may outper- 
form other groups for some time. But, 
in general, a long war is bearish on 
value of equities, and this year’s phe 
nomenon of divergence is also sympto- 
matic of a longer war than previously 
expected. 

Under present circumstances, further 
progress will be difficult and the line 
of least resistance in the stock market 
seems likely to continue downward. 
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NOW MAKING WAR PRODUCTS 


DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a dividend of seventy- 
five cents ($.75) per share on the out- 
standing ‘common stock, payable 
March 14, 1944, to stockholders 
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of record at the close of business 
February 28, 1944. 


B. E. HUTCHINSON 
Chairman, Finance Committee 
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Investment Pointers 


Selected List of Stocks 


By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


N answer to many requests from all 
parts of the country, I give here- 
with a carefully-prepared diversified 
list of selected stocks in groups which 


| particularly favor. Approximate 
prices when compiled: 

AUTOMOTIVE: 

Bohn Aluminum & Brass ....... 45 
Borg-Warner ........++seeeee- 36 
Chrysler 20... . cess eeeeeeeeee 77 
General Motors ..........+...- 52 
as didnt kee 14 
BUILDING: 

American Radiator ............ 9 
en bn one beep es 18 
General Refractories .......... 21 
Johns-Manville ............... 85 
Lehigh-Portland Cement ....... 24 
EE cu ccsceccvcees 19 
CHEMICALS: 
ee 137 
PC EED occ cceccvceess 78 
ELECTRICAL, ETC. 

nee, TEE eee 36 
Columbia Broadcasting A...... 27 
General Electric ............-. 35 
MOVIES: 

Columbia Pictures ............ 17 
General Precision ............. 20 
SE aE aa 58 
FINANCING AND BANKING: 

Amerex (travelers’ checks)..... 23 
Commercial Investment Trust... 43 
Guaranty Trust Co. of N. Y..... _ 306 
MERCHANDISING: 

SESS RS ae ee ar 14 
Montgomery Ward ............ 43 
J. J. Newberry .............0. 57 
OILS: 

Atlantic Refining ............. 26 
Continental Oil ............... 30 
Socony-Vacuum .............. 12 
Standard Oil of N. J. .......... 52 
RUBBERS: 
SIRI aR 36 
United States Rubber ...... .. 40 
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FARM MACHINERY: 


RNR eer Bi ot anes cuuee abalis 38 
International Harvester ........ 70 
MEAT: 
Swift & Company ............. 30 
SHIPPING: (speculative) 
American Hawaiian ........... 34 
United States Lines ........... 6 
STEELS: 
Midland Steel Products ........ 28 
United States Steel ............ 52 
Wheeling Stedl ..........000 20 
TOBACCOS: 
American Tobacco B .......... 63 
Liggett & Myers B ............ 73 
Reynolds Tobacco B .......... 29 
Universal Leaf Tobacco ........ 73 
UTILITIES: 
American Gas & Electric ....... 27 
Consolidated Edison, N. Y. ..... 21 
MISCELLANEOUS: 
American Bank Note .......... 17 
American Laundry Machinery .. 26 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender ..... 18 
Carrier (air-conditioning) ..... 14 
Colgate-Palmolive ............ 24 
Lake Shore Mines (gold) ...... 13 
RESTS a Lc ke Ge 26 
Suggested diversification: 10% in 


Automobiles; 10% in Miscellaneous; 
3% in Meat; 3% in Shipping; bal- 
ance in each of remaining groups. 

I regard Chrysler as No. 1 in the 
higher-priced field. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


* 


The more I see of governmental 
economic policy the more I trust the 
automatic forces of free markets. The 
more I see of public monetary policy 
the more I trust gold.—Benjamin M. 
ANDERSON, former economist, Chase 
National Bank. 








How to Jnuest 
$5,000 IN LOW-PRICED 


STOCKS 


NITED’s Staff has prepared . di- 

versified portfolio of sound low- 
priced stocks, costing about $5,000, pay- 
ing $351 in dividends to yield 1% 


8 Stocks Favored 


Eight stocks selected range in price from 
$11 to $19. They represent UNITED's 
choice of low-priced issues in the Rail 
Equipment, Chemical, Railroad, 
Building, Retail Trade, Steel, Oil, 
and Aircraft Industries. 


Send for Bulletin FM-60 FREE! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 aan r Boston 16, Mase. 
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By the Author of 
“SEVEN PILLARS OF STOCK MARKET SUCCESS” 


V AN UP-TO-MINUTE “REVIEW COURSE” 
FOR THE SEASONED TRADER! 
V INVALUABLE TO NEWCOMERS! 


E bewse important volume presents 
through sound reasoning, the basic 
elements of profitable trading. It 
lays down workable rules derived 
from years of market study and ex- 
perience. It prepares a foundation 
upon which you can build sound 
market knowledge. 


— TYPICAL CHAPTER HEADINGS — 


e@ GAMBLING vs: INVESTING—SPECULATING 
e “TRADING SHORT” AND “STOP-LOSSES"’ 
e “BASE CHARTS” e “VOLUME” e “SUCCESS” RULES 
@ HOW TO TRADE PROFITABLY IN WHEAT 
@ HOW TO MAKE MONEY IN THE MARKET 


Sent on 15 days’ free approval. 


SEAMANS-BLAKE, INC. F-4 
837 W. Washington Bivd., Chicago 7, III. 

Gentiemen: | am enclosing $3.00, for “THIS IS THE 
ROAD TO STOCK MARKET SUCCESS.” I reserve the 
privilege of returning book for refund within 15 days. 























Your dividend notice in FoRBES 
directs nationwide attention of 
influential investors in finance 
and industry to your company. 
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Thoughts 
on the Business of Life 


E have heard enough about 
being practical and efficient and 
prudent. We heard it preached 
through several decades that these 
things would save the world. I think 
that, with the salty taste of blood and 
sweat on our lips, we are learning that 
we had best talk once again about do- 
ing what is right. —ELLIs ARNALL. 


Do not think that what your thoughts 
dwell upon is of no matter. Your 
thoughts are making you. 

—BisHop STEERE. 


If I had my life to live over again, 
I would have made a rule to read 
some poetry and listen to some music 
at least once a week; for perhaps the 
parts of my brain now atrophied would 
have thus been kept active through 
use. The loss of these tastes is a loss 
of happiness, and may possibly be in- 
jurious to the intellect, and more prob- 
ably to the moral character, by en- 
feebling the emotional part of our 
nature. —Darwin. 


The only ideas that will work for 
you are the ones you put to work. 
—MutTuat Points. 


Too many of our prejudices are like 
inverted pyramids. They rest on trivial 
incidents, but spread upward and out- 
ward until they fill our minds. 

—TueE Coat-GeTTer. 


God did not intend the human fam- 
ily to be wafted to heaven on flowery 
beds of ease. —Frank Knox. 


Dollars do better if they are accom- 
panied by sense. —Ear RIney. 


The fair-minded man is never a 
snob. He exercises his right to choose 
his associates among those whose ideas 
and ideals are in sympathy with him; 
but he does not assume that the rest 
of the world is wrong or inferior or 
foolish. He measures facts on honest 
scales and weighs folks as he finds 
them, not as he hopes or wishes them 
to be. —HErBeERT KAUFMAN. 
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It is not what people do when they 
work, but what they do when they 
don’t work that causes all their 
troubles. —Wu. J. H. BoetcKer. 


Salesmanship consists of transfer- 
ing a conviction by a seller to a buyer. 
—Paut G. HorrMan. 


Righteousness, or justice, is, un- 
doubtedly of all the virtues, the surest 
foundation on which to create and es- 
tablish a new state. But there are two 
nobler virtues, industry and frugality, 
which tend more to increase the wealth, 
power and grandeur of the community, 
than all the others without them. 

—BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


There are few, if any, lone successes. 
Every personal triumph is the result of 
some one else pushing with us. 

—FisHEerR Pant LIFE. 


Sunshine is delicious, rain is re- 
freshing, wind braces up, snow is ex- 
hilarating; there is no such thing as 
bad weather, only different kinds of 
good weather. —RuskIn. 


Surely, life is more than eating and 
drinking, more than buying and sell- 
ing, more than getting and spending, 
more than the cultivation of the mind 
and a healthy body. It is the widening 
of our horizon, the broadening of our 
vision, the reaching out to eternal real- 
ities, the discipline of self until we can 
truly say, “I live, yet not I but Christ 
liveth in me.” 

—E. CLowes Cuortey, D.D. 





A TEXT 


I have been young, and now am 
old; yet have I not seen the 
righteous forsaken, nor his seed 
begging bread.—Psatms 37:25. 


Sent in by M. H. Rodda, Drexel Hill, 
Pa. What is your favorite text? A 
Forbes book is presented to senders 
of texts used. 











An ambitious young man asked the 
great merchant for the secret of suc. 
cess. 

“There is no easy secret,” replied 
the merchant. “You must jump at your 
opportunity.” 

“But how can I tell when my oppor. 
tunity comes?” 

“You can’t,” snapped the merchant, 
“You have to keep jumping.” 

—Crepit Executive, 


No sacrifice short of the sacrifice of 
individual liberty, individual self re. 
spect, and individual enterprise is too 
great a price to pay for permanent 
peace. —C ark H. Minor. 


In all our prayers we must be con. 
vinced that no one desired our happi- 
ness more than God. Part of the test 
of our loyalty is our willingness to be 
resigned to God’s providence. 

—Micuwaet J. Deacy, D.D. 


Only free people can hold their pur- 
pose and their honor steady to a com- 
mon end, and prefer the interests of 
mankind to any narrow interest of 
their own. —Wooprow Witson. 


Many people have the ambition to 
succeed; they may even have special 
aptitude for their job. And yet they 
do not move ahead. Why? Perhaps 
they think that since they can master 
the job, there is no need to master 
themselves. —JOHN STEVENSON. 


Ethical living is the indispensable 
condition of all that is most worth- 
while in the world. 

—ERnNeEsT CALDECOTT. 


No power in the world can keep 
the first-class man down, nor the 
fourth-class man up. —Trori0. 


Men are tattooed with their special 
beliefs like so many South Sea Island: 
ers; but a real human heart with di- 
vine love in it beats with the same 
glow under all the patterns of all 
earth’s thousand tribes. 

—OLIVER WENDELL HoLmes. 


Keeping a little ahead of conditions 
is one of the secrets of business; the 
trailer seldom goes far. 

—CHARLEs M. Scuwas. 


In response to many requests from readers, 
639 “thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2. 
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13 Miles above the ground... 
in a Philco Refrigeration Laboratory! 


Philco REFRIGERATION engineers solve a tough 
problem in the production of military equipment... 
another example of how Philco’s vast facilities for 
research and production are serving our armed forces. 


T Philco, airborne electronic equipment and air- 
craft radios pass the stratosphere test —of thin 
air and sub-zero temperatures—in the laboratory. 


This ingenious high altitude chamber faithfully 
duplicates every condition of temperature and pres- 
sure from sea level up to 70,000 feet! When aircraft 
equipment can maintain absolute accuracy and de- 
Pendability at 70° below zero, with air pressure 1/20 
of normal—it’s right! And only when it’s right does it 
leave the Philco plant. 


_The stratosphere chamber is just ome of many 
iastances in which the skill and experience of Philco 
tefrigeration engineers have supplied the answer to 

most difficult war production problems. It’s an 


example, too, of the precision and quality which, after 
the war, will again make Philco refrigerators and air 
conditioners first in engineering, first in convenience, 
first in advanced design! 




















bring you the newest developments of modern science 
in Radio, Television, Refrigeration and Air Conditioning. 


PHILCO 


CORPORATION | 


tiated 


! 
After Victory, the legacy of Philco wear research will 
j 











Tank men can't keep 


Yankee engineering 
skill licks another 
tough problem 


And you thought Arizona was hot! 
Here it’s 120° outside. Inside—well, 
how hot is a blast furnace? Your eyes 
play tricks. Your helmet is lead. The 
sweat streams down your back. 

For days ‘you’ve been pounding the 
enemy. You’re taking real punishment. 
And so is your General Sherman. 

Your mind wanders to things cool— 
mint, Mom’s homemade ice cream, the 
trout stream near Joe’s place. If any- 
thing can keep cool in this inferno, 
you're glad it’s that big engine back 


there. A conked-out tank is meat for 
anti-tank guns! 

But her splendid motor roars on— 
sweetly, smoothly. You bless the lads 
who built each vital part of this will- 
ing monster. She’s the best! 


. * . 


Generating tremendous horsepower 

. called upon to perform under 
extreme conditions of temperature 
and terrain...tanks must be 
equipped with oil coolers. 

Special oil coolers are a major 
assignment of the Long Manufac- 
turing Division of Borg-Warner. 
Long and other Borg-Warner com- 
panies also produce radiators, 


BORG -WARNER 


Peacetime makers of essential operating parts for the automotive, aviation, marine and farm implement industries 
and of Norge home appliances . . . these companies which form the Borg-Warner Corporation are today devoted exclusively to™ 


needs of war: BORG & BECK * BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS « CALUMET STEEL * DETROIT GEAR AIRCRAFT P: - 
INGERSOLL STEEL & DISC * LONG * MARBON * MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETOR * MCCULLOCH ENGINEERING * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT 


MORSE CHAIN « NORGE + NORGE MACHINE PRODUCTS * PESCO 


cool .. buf their oil musi 


clutches, universal joints and trans-/ 
missions for tanks, trucks and the 
many types of fighting vehicles. 
Borg-Warner designers and pro 
duction technicians bring to this) 
work special skills in the fabrication” 
of metals. They bring, too, the guid-7 
ingidea inall Borg-Warner operations 
“design it better — make it better.” 
Such was the peacetime growth) 
under this principle that 9 out of 107 
makes of motorcars contain esselt) 
tial parts made by Borg-Warner. 
Until victory, Boi 
DU Warner will contin ; 
to apply this idea @ 
over 100 war items. © 
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* ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER G 





